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—Photos, Natsonal Film Board. 
Autumn lingers in B.C. as the “John Antle,” hospital ship of the Columbia Coast Mission, anchors at 
Surge Narrows, 150 miles north of Vancouver. Winter and summer, the Mission's ships journey along 
24,000 miles of Canada’s west coast to bring medical aid to isolated settlements. See panel, page 38. 
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This Is Not 
A Right Turn 


“HE American elections should not be inter- 
preted as a strong turning to the right in 
American opinion. They will result in a more 
rightist tendency in the operations of the gov- 
ernment, but that is not what the voters were 
seeking, any more than the British voters were 
seeking a more leftist tone in their own gov- 
ernment when they threw out the Coalition 
and put in the Labor party. The British and 
the Americans were both seeking a change 
(“Had enough? Vote Republican!’’), and it 
happened that the only possible change was 
leftward in one case and rightward in the 
other. The Republican party could make no 
greater mistake than to interpret these results 
as an indication that the voters are disposed 
to tolerate any great amount of reaction. 

As a matter of fact there is no ground for 
supposing that they will make that mistake. 
Governor Dewey, who emerges as their most 
promising candidate (at the moment, but it is 
an early moment) for the Presidency, ‘is in- 
comparably less reactionary than any Southern 
Senator in the Democratic party. He will 
inevitably have a good deal of influence in Re- 
publican national] councils during the next two 
years, and most of that influence will be exert 
ed in teaching the more reactionary Republicans 
that they will have to take, and like, a great 
many things from a Republican Congress that 
they would have denounced as treason to the 
American way of life if they had proceeded 
from the Democrats; and they will learn it all 
right. A great deal of the Republican bitterness 
against Rceosevelt during his second and third 
terms was due to failure to realize that three- 
quarters of what he was doing would have had 
to be done by any Administration that wanted 
to keep the country out of chaos; the nearer 
the Republicans come to power—and they are 
practically in power now—the easier it will be 
for them to make this discovery. 

It is only in the international field that the 
switch over from one party to the other may be 
accompanied by changes of policy, and still 
worse, by uncertainties about future policy, 
which will be grave enough to be seriously em- 
barrassing. This applies equally to internation- 
al trade, now a major factor in international 
relations, and to military and diplomatic 
policies. It is perhaps fortunate that the Re- 
publicans have already achieved control of both 
the House and the Senate, for this gives them a 
measure of responsibility which will compel 
them to develep their ideas in these fields fair- 
ly swiftly. There is encouragement in the fact 
that Mr. Truman—with whom the Republicans 
will have to get along to some extent if they are 
to make their policies operative since he controls 
the departmental machinery has already 
moved quite a long way in the “get tough with 
Russia” direction, which will be the natural Re 
publican direction, and will be personally dis- 
inclined to make much of a stand for pro- 
Soviet ideas. He will not himself be the next 
Democratic candidate, and it will probably be 
good tactics for the Democrats to act as if he 
were not a Democrat at all, and proclaim that 
their next candidate is the man to lead the 
country back to Rooseveltism. 





Russia and Refugees 


Te policy of compulsory repatriation of all 

refugees, which is so strongly advocated by 
the Russians both in UN and in the peace con- 
ference, is one which is violently contradictory 
to all the established ideas of western democ- 
racy. (It is well to remember that some of our 
own current practices, such as the “repatria- 
tion” of certain Japanese, are just as inconsist- 
ent with those established ideas, but we disguise 
that fact to ourselves by arguing that the 
Japanese are not entitled to be treated as 
ordinary human beings.) To understand how 
it appears to the Russians we must try to look 


(Continued -on Page FIVE) 
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Stained Glass Window Craft Is Still Exclusive 


Story and Pictures by 
Eric R. Adams 


b igre are not many people in Canada who can 
claim that they work at a trade which was old 
when Champlain founded Quebec City in 1608, and 
there are: probably less whose profession is so ex- 
clusive that it provides employment for only 100 
people in the entire Dominion. These pictures, taken 
in the stained glass window studio of William Meikle 
and Son tell the story of a business which falls into 
both categories. 

In past centuries the trade was a glamorous one. 
Murano, an ancient glass centre of Venice, guarded its 
techniques so carefully that guns fired an alarm 
when a craftsman escaped to another city, and the 
business involved so many secret processes and vari- 
able factors that no one, including the maker of the 
window, was any too certain about the final result. 

It’s somewhat different today. Glass is no longer 
made and colored secretly by the designers of the 
window. It’s bought in small panes but, like the glass 
of centuries past, is of varying thickness, and with 
certain imperfections which make it sparkle and add 
to the richness of the window. One supplier today 
lists over 300 shades. Earliest windows seldom in- 
~ = AEN volved more than four colors, two of which usually 

os ‘ appeared in one tone only. Ruby is the most expen- 
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fas YJ xy sive color because it is “flashed” on the glass. That 
“ peer rc —- is to say, the color is on the surface of the glass only. 
' : : In the case of most other colors it goes all the way 
: through. 
’ It is customary in stained glass window designing 
nearly always to use certain colors for certain re- 
ligious figures. Christ, for example, is usually garbed 
in ruby and the Virgin Mary in blue. It is quite 
possible, therefore, to recognize major figures even in 
the case of less conventional designs, some of which 
show Christ without a beard. 
At the present time memorial windows, in memory 
of sons lost in the war, are being ordered by wealthier 
churchgoers in various parts of the Dominion. -* 
First step in the construction of any stained glass window is the water- All windows are specially designed and average Aided by paper patterns, this craftsman cuts the 
color sketch which shows client the design, colors and proportions. jobs take six months to complete. A large window glass, most of which came from England and Belgium 
Above sketch is for a window in memory of a Canadian airman. takes about a year. before the war; today a good deal comes from the U.S. 
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Pieces of glass on which design details have been painted are Soldering joins of grooved lead Folds in drapery and other details must be painted on glass itself 
heated to 1200 degrees in this kiln and then allowed to cool. which holds glass together. by placing the glass pieces over full-size drawing of the window. 





This window is finished and ready . in sections for safe handling and assembling. Even a small win- Heads need great skill; each is usually cut from single piece 


for installation. This is done... dow is surprisingly heavy. All must be designed to prevent sagging. of glass; features and hair are painted with special pigment. 
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ve Masseys Gift Spotlights Modern British Art 


By Paul Duval 


eg eigandiaggmiad sed English painting 

has been under something of a 
pall during the past few years on this 
side of the Atlantic. This has been 
partly due to conditions of war, and 
also to the pre-occupation of most 
galleries over here with paintings by 
artists of the School of Paris. How- 
ever, English painting of today is now 
beginning to get a pretty thorough 
coverage. 

One of the most complete collections 
of present-day English art ever to be 
owned outside of Britain is now on 
exhibition at the National Gallery in 
Ottawa. It is a large grcup of paint- 
ings purchased by the Rt. Hon. Vin- 
cent Massey during his years as Can- 
ada’s High Commissioner in England. 
Now, through the generosity of Mr. 
and Mrs. Massey, this major private 
collection is to become the property 
of the nation. 

Thirty-eight modern English artists 
are represented in the Massey collec- 
tion. Besides containing canvases by 
such comparatively younger men as 
Matthew Smith, Graham Sutherland, 
John Piper and Felix Topolski, it is 
also representative of painters like 
Charles Conder, Sickert, Orpen and 
John. Thus, the Massey collection 

“Marsh Meadow” by Stanley Spencer. Spencer is one of the most remarkable presents a fully-rounded, chronological 
of contemporary English painters, and is regarded by some able critics as 


sequence of English painting since the 
Britain's best twentieth-century artist. He is eminent as a muralist. turn of the century. 


“Self Portrait” by Welsh-born Augustus John. John, one 
of the finest draughtsmen Britain has ever produced, 
has won world renown as a deft painter of portraits. 
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Sir William Orpen’s canvas “Lottie of ... figure among the Royal Academicians. Above, “Fishing Craft at Etretat” 


“House of Commons, 1941" by John Piper, who is 
Paradise Walk". Orpen was a vigorous... by Tristram Hillier. The complete collection will later tour the country. 


one of England's most talented younger men. 
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DEAR MR. EDITOR 





Confederate Folk in Canada in 
the Days of the Civil War 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
WAS most interested in Mr. Fred 
Kaufman’s article, “The Sojourn 
of Jefferson Davis in the Eastern 
Townships”, in your issue of Septem- 
ber 14. 
Henry Harry Stotesbury, my 
grandfather, did not meet Jefferson 
Davis in Toronto as Mr. Kaufman 


states. These two families were 
friends for years in the Southern 
States. 


During the War years, my grand- 
father sold cotton to Great Britain 
in exchange for contraband-of-war. 
The eldest son, my father, Henry 
Harry, a cadet in the Georgia Mili- 
tary Institute, was drafted into the 
Southern Army when only sixteen. 
The family came north to Montreal 
when peace came, and sent the three 
younger boys, Hansell, Nuville (Tay) 
and Herbert to Bishop’s College, 
Lennoxviile. The Stotesburys later 
moved to Port Hope and then to 
Toronto. My grandfather never re- 
turned to the South and I am sure 
these two men never met again after 
the defeat of the Southern armies, 
unless they met in Montreal. 

The Stotesbury family, connected 
by marriage with the Harry family of 
Dublin, left Ireland and settled in 
America in early pioneer days. It is 
interesting to note that the Irish 
branch through the years has re- 
mained true to the Mother Church 
of England. 

More than a hundred years later 
another Stotesbury family left the 
Old Land, this time evidently from 
the south of England, and settled in 
muddy York. 

K. HELENA STOTESBURY 
A granddaughter of the Confederacy, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Alarmed! 
Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
leant a chance you are taking in 
publishing articles like “Why 
there is no Statue of Laurier in Que 
bec”! The information therein may 
be the truth, the whole truth and 
» some people so religious- 
that they just will not 
criticism of their ideas 
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or doings. Have you taken to heart 
what happened to John Charles 
Harvey and his Le Jour? 

Once upon a time I read the 
Orange Sentinel and the Catholic 
Register and I didn’t bother about 
comic strips or humorous papers. 

Now, Mr. Editor, am I on the verge 
of being forced to read the Orange 
Sentinel again? I cannot afford two 
papers. I was fortunate enough to 
be well treated by another paper in 
Quebec when Le Jour went hors de 
combat but heaven only knows what 
would happen in Toronto if SATURDAY 
NIGHT ceased publication. 

Winnipeg, Man. ALEX. SMART 


Fighting Words 
Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


a SaturpAy NicuHt of November 2 

Mr. Wilfrid Eggleston of Ottawa 
wrote of the Rise and Decline of the 
Liberal Parliamentary Party in the 
House of Commons, between 1935 
and the by-elections in Pontiac, 
Portage and Parkdale. He discussed 
the prospects of that Party and the 
possibility of alliances with other 
groups. 

“Can anyone picture,” he wrote, 
“the young ‘Laurier’ Liberals of 
Quebec, or for that matter the more 
advanced young Liberals who are not 
content with nostalgic glances back- 
ward to Laurier’s time, pulling in 
harness with the rump of Tory 
Imperialists, ardent Orangemen and 
even professional Francophobes who 
are to be found in company with the 
Progressive wing of Mr. Bracken’s 
Party?” 

“Tory Imperialists”, “ardent 
Orangemen” and “professional Fran- 
cophobes”’, are terms of abuse com- 
mon to the party-owned and party- 
dominated press of Quebec. They’re 
fighting words, used, like the word 
“Conscriptionist” in other days, to 
make Quebec hate the rest of Canada 
and vote Liberal. 

“Tory Imperialists’”! Was it not 
the Liberal Government that voted 
billions to Britain? Is it not the 
Liberal Government that is selling 
the Canadian wheat crop to Britain 
at $1.55 a bushel when the world 
price is $2.15? 

“Ardent Orangemen”! Are they 
all evil men? Do none sit on the 
Liberal Benches? 

“Professional Francophobes”! I 
know of none in Mr. Bracken’s Par- 
liamentary following. If Mr. Eggle- 
ston knows them, will he name 
them? 

We are accustomed to this type of 
journalism in Quebec. The Liberal 
Press has used it—I can give chapter 
and verse—to swell Liberal major- 
ities at the expense of truth and 
national harmony. Does SaturDay 
NIGHT wish to join that chorus? Is 
the cause which Mr. Eggleston sup- 
ports—brilliantly at times—so hope- 
less that he must resort to name 
calling? 

JOHN T. HACKETT 
M.P. for Stanstead, Que. 
Montreal, Que. 


For the Banks 
Editor, SatuRDAY NIGHT: 
Por years I am wondering why 
the Banks in Canada do not close 

the doors of their lofty banking 
rooms on Saturday forenoon to en 
able their clerks to enjoy a two-day 
week-end. 

Personally, I would prefer to work 
one hour or two on Friday night and 
have a restful Saturday morning. 


Help us to gain the “five-day 
week”’. 
Quebec, Que. A .BANK CLERK 


N.B. Handicrafts 


Editor, SatuRDAY NIGHT: 
READ with interest your article on 
“Handicrafts in New Brunswick”’ 
in the October 12, 1946, issue of your 
paper, but was greatly surprised to 
find that your source of information 
completely overlooked two of the 
older and more prominent centres of 
Handicraft in this province. 


The Handicraft Department of 
Mount Allison University at Sackville 
and the Charlotte County Cottage 
Crafts of St. Andrews have worked 
for many years to instil an apprecia- 
tion of, and maintain a high standard 
in, design and craftsmanship. 

The Department of Applied Art, 
which is a part of the College of Art 
of Mount Allison University, under 
the direction of Lawren Harris, Jr., 
was established about 1909, and gives 
a three year course leading to a Uni- 
versity Certificate. Students are 
trained as teachers and craftsmen, 
and have held responsible positions 
in both Canada and the United States. 

Miss Helen Mowatt, of St. Andrews, 
many years ago organized and 
trained the women of the surround- 
ing countryside in weaving. Mater- 
ial from their looms, in the form of 
yard goods, and articles such as bags, 
scarves, etc., have been very popular 
with tourists, and the income from 
these sales has been of great benefit 
to the community. 

In view of the fact that these two 
centres are in existence, it would 
seem a pity to let tourists depart 
with the impression that most of the 
Handicrafts of New Brunswick are 
of the peasant type so commonly 
displayed. Rather should be empha- 
sized the more sophisticated aspect 
such as the fine pottery products of 
the Deichmanns. 

As a student of handicraft (Ex- 
C.W.A.C. from Ontario) I am keen to 
see as wide a development as possible 
in this field. But along with develop- 
ment there must be maintained high 
standards of taste and workmanship, 
otherwise, to my mind, there is little 
point in spending time, energy, and 
money in producing articles whose 
only virtue is the label “handmade’”’. 


Sackville, N.B. R. K. JOHNSTON 


The Critic Criticized 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
i. THE editorial entitled “On Mis- 
quotation” on page 5 of your 
October 26 issue, the writer stated 
that he had been somewhat shocked 
by an “appalling misquotation” in the 
Ottawa Journal. Said the writer— 
“We Know all too well the risks 
of quoting without the authentic 
text before one ... And we have 
too much respect for the Journal 
not to feel pretty sure that any- 
body who writes for its editorial 
columns must have felt a little bit 
of disquiet about that third line, 
and should have looked it up.” 
Imagine my surprise, then, when 
only one week later, again in your 
editorial columns on page 5 I find 
a mutilation of one of the _ best- 
known lines from one of the best- 
known plays by the greatest of Eng- 
lish poets. I quote—from your 
November 2 editorial “Slender and 
Studious”’— 
“Let me have about me men that 
are fat; 
Sleek-headed men, 
sleep o’ nights:” 
Just try to scan that first line, either 
in iambic pentameter or any other 
meter! And then please inform me 
whether or not the perpetrator of this 
editorial is unaware of “the risks of 
quoting without the authentic text 
before one.” Did he not feel “a little 
bit of disquiet”? Did he not “look it 
up”? And in what “authentic text’? 


Lachine, Que. JOHN T. SANGSTER 


The Root of the Matter 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
EW of the advocates of the system 
of free enterprise realize how 
important it is that only production 
and service be represented or included 


and such as 


in the prices of commodities. If fac- 
tors other than these be included, 
then prices will exceed purchasing 
power. Unemployment, want and all 
their undesirable concomitants will 
result. The only way unemployment 
and industrial depression can be 


avoided is by excluding those non- 
service factors from prices of com- 
modities. 

But when depression and unem- 
ployment result, we try to remedy 
the condition by monetary magic of 
some kind, such as government 
expenditure on unproductive enter- 
prises, or by attempts to increase 
purchasing power by the distribution 
of pieces of paper with figures 
printed on them. One such theory 
is* that of Social Credit; and when 
Parliament is in session one may see 


Passing 
Show 


By S. P. TYLER 


RECENT item in Pravda de- 
nouncing red tape in the Soviet 
state machinery seems to support 
the statement of a Russian U.N. 


delegate who claimed that his 
country had a truly democratic 
government. 


From a toast by Secretary of State 
Byrnes at a U.N. luncheon: 


“Those whom war hath joined 
together, let no peace. put 
asunder.” 
So long as they don’t keep arguing 
about it till death do them part. 

Bermuda has decided to adopt an 
income tax system. If there is any 
difficulty in finding one, may we 
suggest that they are more than 
welcome to ours. 

A United Nations conference ob- 
server writes that Mr. Molotov has a 
very engaging smile, but that he 
should use it more frequently. As 
Mr. Molotov is under the frequent 


obligation of having to listen to 
himself make one of his own 
speeches, perhaps he just doesn’t 


feel like it. 
Was He? 
On a gravestone erected on the 
campus of the University of Minne- 
sota is inscribed: ‘Kilroy is here! 


25th October, 1946.” Readers are 
warned that this was nearly a 
month ago. 

Junior wants to know why, in 


spite of the frequent warning that 
most household accidents occur in 
the bathtub, people will continue to 
make use of the thing. 


It has been revealed that the 
Polish gold reserve and national apt 
treasures kept in Canada throughou 
the war are now on their way back 
to Europe. With a one-way ticket 
we hope. 

In connection with the Montreal] 
lady recently charged on eighteer 
counts of ‘shop lifting, apparently 
no expression of appreciation has 
been offered her for doing her 
Christmas shopping early. 

We understand that the cockatog 
which died recently in the London 
Zoo at the age of 138, was able to 
speak in four bad languages. 

Melancholy Reflection 

It is believed that a man detained 
by the Quebec police for smashing a 
mirror in a public restaurant was 
probably annoyed by something he 
saw when he looked in it. 

Centuries ago, says an advertise. 
ment, a kind of cigar was made 
from corn husks by Pueblo Indians, 
That must have been what we sat 
next to at the ball game fast 
weekend. 

Interesting evidence on the infly. 
ence of man’s environment on his 
evolution was demonstrated jn 
Montreal recently when a street-car 
straphanger fell fast asleep and still 
kept on his feet. 

From a Chicago paper: 

“The Chicago Opera Company is 

having its ups and downs.” 
Which reminds us of the last opera 
company we heard, when the leading 
lady appeared to be suffering froma 
similar handicap. 

Following the elections last week, 
we gather from the daily press of 
our neighbors to the south that it is 
extremely doubtful if Mr. Truman 
will or will not be President any 
time now. 





the Social Credit members seated in 
the imposing Commons’ chamber 
amid the Gothic grandeur of Parlia- 
ment Hill, garbed, not in befitting 
motley but in sober civilian dress 
gravely advocating the adoption by 
Parliament of this supreme economic 





imbecility. guaranteed to make the 
tares of predation and_ economic 
obstruction equal in value with the 
wheat of production and_ service. 
Surely folly could go no farther. 


Vancouver, B.C. D. E. PEDDIE 


—Photo by Karsh 


Frank H. Brown is relinquishing his position as financial adviser !° 
the Department of Reconstruction to become Deputy Minister (Taxation) 
of the Department of National Revenue, Ottawa, succeeding C. Fraser 


Elliott. 


During the war Mr. Brown was loaned from the credits depat!- 


ment of the Canadian Bank of Commerce to act as associate director 
of munitions production at Ottawa. He was born in England and is 52: 
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The Front 
Page 


(Continued from Page One) 
at it without those established ideas, which the 
Russian dismisses as capitalistic prejudices. 

The freedom of the individual to choose his 
own habitat, his own occupation and his own 
way of life generally is a matter of supreme 
unimportance to the Russian—who, it must be 
remembered, is only two or three generations 
away from a condition of widespread serfdom. 
The individual, to him, exists for the state, and 
for the state of which he was born a subject. 
The communistic states are still desperately 
hard up for technical skills, and cannot possibly 
retain such as they have if those who possess 
such skills are free to migrate to capitalistic 
countries. Hence no Russian would dream of 
allowing a Russian technician to leave Russia, 
and no Russophile government would dream of 
allowing one of its own technicians to leave its 
own territory unless it might want to lend him 
to Russia. From this prohibition against 
leaving, it is only a step to compulsion to 
return, applied to those who have got beyond 
the borders of Russia but not beyond the 
control of the peace-making authorities with 
whom Russia is sitting. 

In the capitalist countries it is assumed that 
the leading motive of the Russians is the desire 
to execute vengeance on the enemies of the 
Communist regime. We doubt very much 
whether that is an important factor. An exe- 
cuted technician is no help to the Communist 
economy. Doubtless a repatriated technician 
who refused to cooperate with the regime would 
be severely dealt with, but that would be to 
compel his cooperation rather than to punish 
him. Of course the refugees are not all tech- 
nicians, but the Russians cannot very well pro- 


claim their principle as valid for technicians but 
not for agriculturists, navvies and soldiers; and 
anyhow they have no objection to maintaining 
the population of the areas they control. and will 
take all sorts of people even if the population 
they chiefly want is technicians. 

Anyhow this dectrine is merely the reverse 
face of the exclusionist doctrines long prac- 


tised by the great under-populated countries of 
the West. If all countries were as hard to get 
into as Canada and the United States have lately 
become, there would be no need for any country 
to make itself hard te get out of. What these 
two countries are now maintaining, in refusing 
to let refugees be returned to Russia-dominated 
countries, is merely the right of the human be- 
ing to leave his own country and to enter some 
other country than Canada and the United 
States. It is not a sublimely logical concept, but 
it retains a fraction of the old nineteenth- 
century idea of freedom while the Russian con- 
cept abolishes it completely. 

Canada, in taking 4,000 out of 100,000 dis- 
sident Poles, is obviously not maintaining the 
right of all Poles now out of Poland to stay out; 
she is maintaining that right for 4,000 of them 
and saying that the others can thresh it out be- 
tween Poland and the countries where they are 
or where they would like to go. We don’t need 
to feel too awfully superior about it, even if we 
are a few points nearer to being right, or at 


least to being nineteenth-century, than the Rus- 
Sians. 


Children’s Book Week 


THe real way to teach children to read and 

love books is for the parents to read them, 
to talk about them at home, to show they re- 
spect them, and generally to act as if ideas were 
not things to be afraid of but things to be 
Welcomed. Unfortunately by the time people 
get to be parents it is too late for them to change 
their habits much in that respect, so for the un- 
fortunate children of the non-book-loving parent 
We have to fall back on more indirect methods. 
The results include the Children’s Libraries, 
Which are merely one more (and a_ very 
admirable and successful) attempt by the 
Public authorities to do what the family ought 
to be doing, and the now prevalent institution 
of Children’s Book Week, which is celebrating 
itself next week. 

We are strongly in favor of it, but only on 
the usual condition that the cause which it 
represents shall not be advocated for one week 
in the year and totally neglected for fifty-one 
weeks. Books are good things for Christmas 
Presents to children, but they are also good 
things for presents to children at other times. 
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And one other reservation. The children must 
not be expected to live on children’s books alone. 
By far the best books for children are those 
which are not for children at all. By far the 
best way to make children into readers of books 
is to set them loose among the books of the 
grown-ups. (They should have books of their 
own, too, which will have to be mostly ‘“child- 
ren’s” books, but this is largely to develop their 
sense of proprietorship; they should also have a 
bookshelf of their own, just enough larger than 
the collection of books which they own at the 
moment to make them want a few more to fill 
it up.) Give them access to a hundred books, 
and they will find out which ones they want to 
read or look at in twenty minutes, and these 
will never be the ones we should have picked for 
them. And children like that will eventually 
have children who will have no need whatever 
for any Children’s Book Week. 


A French Voice 


I‘ AN article in this column on September 
21 we commented on the demand, which 
we believed and still believe to have proceeded 
almost entirely from French Canadian sources, 
for the grant of amnesty to all who failed to 
obey the law requiring Canadians to perform 
military service within the borders of Canada. 
We pointed out that in the not inconceivable 
event of a future war with Russia a similar 
situation was very likely to arise; and we 
asked certain political and journalistic leaders 
of French Canada what would be their attitude 
in that event on (1) the demand for a similar 
pledge against compulsory service outside of 
Canada, (2) the enforcement of compulsory 
service within Canada during the war, and (3) 
the demand for amnesty for those who evaded 
compulsory service, after the war is over. On 
another page we print the reply of one of the 
most influential of French Canadian journals, 
the Relations of Montreal, to these questions, 
as presented by its editor, Father Jean d’ Auteuil 
Richard, of the Society of Jesus. 

That Father Richard makes a very able 
statement of the body of ideas which motivated 
the French Canadian attitude on compulsory 
service in the last war we freely admit. On 
the other hand, it does not seem to us that he 
does much to aid in the difficulty which con- 
fronts any Canadian Government which has 
to manage the conduct of Canada in a modern 
war. No such war can ever by any possibility 
be a war merely between Canada on one side 
and a hostile nation or group of nations on the 
other. It must inevitably be a war between 
Canada plus a group of allies on one side and 
a group of nations on the other. In such a 
war the doctrine that Canada should not attempt 
to do any fighting until her own soil is actually 
attacked does not seem to us to have any 
meaning. The question, how and where Canada 
can best be defended, is not one for us or for 
Relations to settle; it is for the military author- 
ities of the alliance. That the question may 
be rendered unimportant, by reason of Canada 
being an immediate object of attack, does not 
answer it in any way; and similarly that the 
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question of amnesty may be unimportant be- 
cause we shall all be wiped out before the war 
is over does not answer that question either. 
Canada might not be attacked first, and might 
not be wiped out. 

But our greatest sense of difficulty arises 
when Father Richard asserts the right of “con- 
scientious objection” to military service, even 
for people whose religion does not declare all 
war to be inherently wrong. In effect he 
claims for the evaders of military service the 
right of conscientious objection even if they 
were members of the Roman Catholic Church. 
This puts the right upon an entirely personal 
and individual basis, for that Church has never 
adopted a pacifist attitude in regard to defen- 
sive war. Canada, in common with most other 
democratic nations, has recognized the right of 
conscientious objection when claimed, not by 
running away into the woods, but by appearing 
before an apprcpriate tribunal and submitting 
evidence of membership in a religious society 
which forbids its members to fight; and even 
then the pacifists are compelled to perform 
non-military service which will aid the nation’s 
war effort. Roman Catholics are of course 
unable to avail themselves of this exemption. 
But Father Richard’s proposition, of the in- 
dividual’s right to hold “an ethical code” which 
denies that “the State holds supremacy over 
the body and soul” of its subject, extends toler- 
ance so widely that all attempt at compulsory 
service would become futile if it were adopted. 
We presume that the words “and soul” got into 
this passage by accident, for they do not seem 
to be relevant; and we do not understand that 
Father Richard’s Church has ever denied the 
power of the State to conscript the bodies of 
its subjects when it needed them for its defence 
in a war which the Church did not condemn. 
The Closed Doors 
WE ARE glad to welcome the Toronto 

Globe and Mail to the growing list of 
newspapers which are shocked at the rigidity 
of Canada’s attitude towards the applications 
for admission of refugees and _ displaced 
persons. The Toronto paper’s sympathetic 
feelings were aroused by the picturesque story 
of the eighteen Estonians who crossed the 
Atlantic in a 38-foot sloop in order to avoid 
being returned to their Soviet-dominated 
homeland. This sympathy led the editor to 
realize that “Canada is morally bound to accept 
thousands of European refugees in similar 
plights. Yet when a mere handful came 
begging at our door, we turned them away. 
It was not because they are not the type of 
settlers this country needs. Estonians, in fact, 
are considered industrious and enterprising 
people. They were refused admission because 
we are still without an operating immigration 
policy.” 

In one point the Globe and Mail was slightly 
less than fair to the Director of Immigration 
for Canada, Mr. A. L. Jolliffe. It remarked 
that “The Director has the power to say ‘No’ 
to almost anybody,” which might suggest to 
some readers that he has the power to say 


“Yes” to some of those to whom he actually 
says No. The truth is that Mr. Jolliffe could 
not have said anything but No to these par- 
ticular applicants, because the law and the 
Department regulations would not have 
allowed him to; and furthermore this parti- 
cular case does not greatly distress us, because 
we are not among those who think that people 
who adopt a picturesque method of reaching 
the country should have any more right to 
enter it than those who come in a normal way. 
There are actually very few people to whom 
Mr. Jolliffe is permitted to say Yes, and we 
fancy that he practically always says it when 
he is permitted to. 

What the Globe and Mail says about the 
lack of an operating immigration policy is 
profoundly and absolutely true. A Committee 
cf the Senate inquired into that subject 
recently and recommended far-reaching 
changes in the existing policy, which is prac- 
tically a policy of complete exclusion, tempered 
by orders-in-council. To delay those changes 
much longer will result not only in gross 
inhumanity to thousands of people whose lives 
might be re-established by admitting them to 
this country, but also in the permanent loss to 
Canada of desirable citizens who could be 
obtained now, with the world in a state of 
general shake-up, but will not be obtainable 
in a few years, when they will either have 
perished or established themselves somewhere 
else. 

It is almost incredible that we should today 
be enforcing policies which exclude from 
Canada thousands of excellent people who 
dislike and distrust the Soviet economico- 
political system, yet who will be compelled 
to go to Soviet-dominated countries and live 
(or die) under that system if they cannot find 
entry into some country which is capable of 
absorbing immigration. 


A Gift of Verses 


(}* brochure of twenty-four selected poems 

from SaturDAY NIGHT of the last two 
years is now ready for distribution. It is an 
edition of one thousand, of which five hun- 
dred are being used as Christmas gifts bv 
members of the organization. Nearly half of 
the remainder have been disposed of before 
the brochure was off the press. ‘Poems for 
the Interim” can be obtained only through the 
Book Service of SaturpAY Nicurt, at fifty cents 
postpaid, with gift card and extra envelope for 
mailing. 


No Task for Voters 


T SEEMS to us at times that municipal gov- 

ernment in many parts of -Canada is 
democracy gone mad. The task of managing 
the public affairs of a city is a good deal like 
that of managing a business. There is no con- 
ceivable reason why the electors should not 
trust their elected representatives to run it 
for two years or even three instead of one, 
and thus relieve them of the necessity of 
campaigning for their jobs every December. 
And there is no reason why those representa- 
tives, when in office. should not run the city 
themselves instead of constantly appealing to 
the citizens to be told how. 

The city of Ottawa contemplates holding a 
referendum on whether there should be a five- 
day week for civic employees. We can imagine 
nothing on which the electors are less com- 
petent to pronounce, and the sole reason for 
asking them is to enable the elected represen- 
tatives to dodge the responsibility. Some of 
them will vote for it because they think it will 
help to get them a five-day week themselves. 
with unreduced pay—which it probably will. 
Nobody is in the least likely to vote either way 
because of a considered and well-supported 
belief that the work now being done by the 
civic employees is worth more or less per hour 
than what they are now getting. Nobody 
indeed bothers about what labor is worth 
any more; all that matters is what it can get 
by putting pressure on the community—some 
times by its votes, sometimes by stopping the 
supply of essential goods. 

And the sad fact is that it can’t get much by 
either method, so long as goods are priced in 
accordance with costs. For goods will not be 
produced—until we go socialist—for less than 
they cost to produce, and about nine-tenths of 
what they cost to produce goes to labor, so 
that you cannot give labor more dollars per 
hour without also giving it goods per 
dollar. Will the Ottawa voters consider this? 
It is highly improbable. 
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Egypt Wants Business with 
Britain but No Tommies 


By RICHARD LONG 


The British Army is slowly moving out of Cairo and preparing quarters 
at Fayid, Ismalia and elsewhere on the Suez Canal, but the prosperity 


which war brought to the city lingers on. 


The boom has made little 


difference in the unequal distribution of the nation’s wealth. King Farouk’s 
leading position in the Arab League has been displaced by King Ibn 
Saud and the Mufti of Jerusalem. Although the government now has a 
broader base in cabinet positions, it is still far from a popular representa- 
tion. Egypt looks to England as a chief source of her imports and India 


for her exports. 


Cairo. 


cr returning to Cairo’ three 
months ago after an absence of 
three years, the first impression of 
change that I got was the lack of 
crowds of khaki-clad figures on the 
streets and in the shops. 

Gone were the days when the city 
was full of hurrying staff cars, while 
the bars and cafes and the terraces 
of the Continental and Shepheard’s 
hotels were full of soldiers snatching 
a brief respite among the flesh-pots 
before returning to the pitiless heat, 
the flies and sand and hardships of 
desert warfare. 


She increasingly regards Russia as a menace. 


Today the sight of a group of 
Tommies sauntering down the street 
is rare enough to make one look 
round. Red-tabbed officers are out- 
numbered in the smarter resorts by 
groups of gaily-dressed young Egyp- 
tians, and the numerous Military 
Policemen patrolling the streets in 
cars and on foot have been replaced 
by an occasional jeep containing a 
combined Anglo-Egyptian patrol 
idling through the more frequented 
spots. 

The British Army is slowly dis- 
appearing from Cairo and its de- 
parture was featured by a monster 
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cocktail-party given by the G.O.C. at 
the Alamein Club last month as a 
farewell gesture by the British to 
their Egyptian hosts of seven years’ 
standing. Many cordial speeches of 
thanks and regret were exchanged, 
and the news was published on this 
occasion that within a month the 
great Semiramis Hotel, standing on 
the banks of the Nile beside the 
Kars-el-Nil bridge, would be evacu- 
ated by the H.Q. of the British troops 
in Egypt and made available once 
again to civilian visitors. 


Changed Face 


“B.T.E.” (British Troops in Egypt) 
is going to settle on the Suez Canal, 
and, with its departure, the face of 
Cairo is going to change to a degree 
unknown in the past thirty years. 
The complete British evacuation of 
Egypt is guaranteed within three 
years. 

Much can happen to a country in 
thirty years, yet it is probable that 
anyone who had last seen Egypt 
before World War I would not find 
much change on the surface today. 
The country has been untouched by 
the successive waves of totalitarian- 
ism, Fascism, Communism and all 
the other “isms” which have rocked 
the ships of Western European 
states. It is still governed by an 
autocratic king who is powerful 
enough to install a favorite minister 
as his Premier by Royal Rescript 
and to maintain him in power by 
the sheer strength of his traditional 
position. Sidky Pasha, the 72-year- 
old Prime Minister, is a very rich, 
aristocratic landowner, whose feudal 
attitude towards the humble fellahin 
who cultivate his vast estates, whose 
cultured outlook and proud bearing 
recall the great English statesmen of 
the late eighteenth century.* 

The Sidky Cabinet has, however, 
been through times of considerable 
stress and strain recently, and not 
even the King’s support could avert 
the eventual broadening of its base, 
which came about recently with the 
admission of Saadist representatives 
to an equal share of the more impor- 
tant portfolios with the Liberal Con- 
stitutionalists. There is good reason 
to believe that once the Treaty has 
been signed under Sidky’s direction 
he will request his Royal Master’s per- 
mission to resign from public life 
and will go to Vichy to take a long 
cure. 


Changed Outlook 


King Farouk himself has consider- 
ably altered his outlook during the 
past year. The unfortunate occasion 
when the British Ambassador had to 
enforce agreement to a British re- 
quest in a Palace surrounded by 
British tanks has been erased from 
diplomatic memory. Abandoned, 
too, are the more ambitious plans 
for leadership of a vast Arab feder- 
ation. It is well known that no one 
is more anxious than King Farouk 
that the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 
should be brought to a speedy and 
successful conclusion, and in anti- 
Monarchist circles it is whispered 
that Farouk is more English than 
the English. The strength of char- 
acter displayed by King Ibn Saud 
and the Mufti of Jerusalem has dis- 


placed Farouk from the titular 
leadership of the Arab League 
States. The League is growing 


stronger every day, but with each 
member-state playing an equal part 
rather than appearing in a _ subser- 
vient role to Egypt. 

Nevertheless, by virtue of _ its 
geographically central _ position, 
Egypt has become the hub of the 
new movement towards pan-Arab 
unity. From Iraq, Syria, French 
North Africa, Libya and the Sudan, 
leaders of new thought and planners 
of new movements are flocking to 
confer with the Mufti and to coor- 
dinate measures for the emancipation 


*A fortnight ago Prime Minister Sidky 
Pasha on return to Cairo from discussions 
in London permitted a spokesman to say 
that Mr. Bevin had promised the Egyptians 
sovereignty over Anglo-Egyptian Sudan to 
the south. The British quickly denied 
this, looking upon the area as an important 
section of the Central Africa defence 
system. 


of their countries. This movement, 
which began so slowly towards. the 
end of the war, has received tre- 
mendous impetus by the series of 
disastrous events in Palestine. 

Egypt looks to England as her 
chief source of imports, to India as 
her best market for her exports, to 
Italy as a potential exchange-mart 
on a favorable credit balance, to 
Turkey as a bastion against menace 
from the North, to the U.S. as the 
cause of the trouble in Palestine. As 
to Russia, Egypt’s rulers seem to see 
an increasing menace as_ reports 
come in of Communist-inspired 
trouble in Greece, of rockets flashing 
over the Balkans, of strife among 
the oilfields of the East and of large- 
scale troop movements on the Black 
Sea coast. 


oT 


Internally, Egypt is chiefly pre- 
occupied with the devastation caused 
by a record flooding of the Nile, the 
question of finding employment for 
hundreds of workers discharged 
from service with the British Army 
and the disposal of her cotton-croy 
which once again has yielded only 
22 per cent of the short-staple quaj- 
ity preferred by the world markets. 
The housing problem for the better. 
off classes, which has been urgent 
during the war years, is expected to 
improve rapidly with the release 
from requisition of so many houses 
and flats. Ten thousand people are 
on the waiting-list for telephones and 
it is not expected that they can be 
satisfied in under two years. The 
number of new cars appeariny on 
the market is a dribble compareg 
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Toronto’s first ‘‘double 
combination’”’ gasoline- 
driven hose and chemical 
truck was bought in 1911. 
Note wooden-spoked 
wheels, solid tires, starter 
handle, and engine under 
driver’s seat. 
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When Motor-Driven 


Fire Equipment 


7 Doomed Old Dobbin 


OMING of the “horseless car- 


riage” spelled the doom of 


/ — faithful old Dobbin as a firefighter. 


Just before World War I, Canadian 
city fire departments began to install 
motorized equipment—first the 
“double combination” 
chemical truck, then the “triple 
combination” hose, chemical and 
motor pumper, then aerial motor 
trucks. 


By the 1920’s, the old horse-drawn 
“steamers” had disappeared, though 
horses were still used to pull lighter 
equipment. 


hose and 


Bells and gongs yielded to sirens; 
high pressure systems served sky- 
scraper districts; fire stations mu!ti- 
plied. Fire-fighting was a skilled, 
scientific vocation. 


GORE, founded by men of the Gore 
District of Upper Canada in 1859, 
had then been serving property 
| Owners for over eighty years. 
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with the flood of orders given by 
businessmen who have made huge 
profits during the war. 

This summer there was a general 
exodus from Egypt by the wealthy 
Greeks, Egyptians and Copts who 
possess three-quarters of the coun- 
trv's money. For seven years they 
had been unable to holiday abroad, 
having to remain content with visits 
to Alexandria and the other coastal 
resorts, or at the most a sojourn in 
Syria for the luckier ones. Today 
Paris, Geneva, Rome and London are 
ful! of visitors from Cairo who have 
no intention of returning until the 
winter, when they expect to find 
their new and sumptuous houses 
waiting for them or their flats lux- 
uriously redecorated. 


Renovation 


stricter control of immigration and 
even of transit passages, and it is 
easier for the ordinary traveller to 
find a house in London than to get a 
visa for Egypt. Egypt must look 
ahead to the  not-too-distant days 
when better traveling conditions will 
encourage the arrival of the “new 
rich” to visit the Pyramids, Luxor and 
the battlefields, and merchants pur- 
chasing carpets and cotton in the ba- 
zaars. 

Home industries are gradually ex- 
panding in Egypt. Besides the great 
salt and soda factory between Cairo 
and Alexandria, the recently-built cot- 
ten mills and the cement factory at 
Tourah on the Nile, a wool factory 
is being constructed at Mersa Matruh, 
existing film studios are being en- 
larged, and large sums are being spent 


on the improvement of the railways, 
including the purchase of new rolling- 
stock from England. 

And finally, a word about the Brit- 
ish soldier who has marched out with 
flags flying from the citadel above 
Cairo and is now preparing quarters 
for himself at Moascar, Fayid, Ismail- 
ia and elsewhere along the Suez 
Canal. He is a young chap, this 1946 
guardian of the Great Waterway, who 
wears no ribbons on his chest and who 
knows little or nothing of desert con- 
voys floundering through sand and 
wadis, of endless bitter-cold nights on 
the Tobruk perimeter, of uncharted 
minefields encountered in the dark, or 
of the supreme happiness of driving 
at Jast down the sea front at Tripoli. 

He is no war veteran, this young 
soldier from Britain, but he carries 


himself smartly, he knows his drill, 
and his commanders are not afraid to 
send him into areas where the main- 
tenance of law and order is a more 
difficult thing to achieve bloodlessly 
than the winning of any battle in war- 
time. 

I have seen this soldier in Palestine, 
on the burning plains of Cyprus, amid 
the cool avenues of Asmara 8,000 ft. 
above sea level. I have listened to re- 
ports of him from Libya, Suez and the 
Delta. He does his job—often an un- 
pleasant task—coolly and calmly. He 
regards the local inhabitants with 
serene detachment. And when his 
job is done he goes off and plays a 
terrific game of football regardless of 
season or climate. I have seen men of 
a famous airborne regiment kicking a 
ball in regulation shorts and colored 


shirts in weather which made me 
want only to sit in the shade with a 
tinkling glass. 

The British Tommy of 1946 is fit in 
mind and body, and, with proper dis- 
interest, is more concerned with the 
prospects of going home than with 
the rights and wrongs of the men and 
women he has to guard and succor. 

* . 


BEGINNING 


POLE was rescued from concen- 
tration camp and sent to a hos- 
pital in Scotland. Recovered, he went 
to London to see a Polish friend. 
“Well, Wladyslaw,” said the friend, 
“have you learned any English yet?” 
“Aye, a wee bit.” 


—This Week 





Everywhere in Cairo and Alexan- 
dria shops are having their faces 
lifted. New blocks of flats and 
private houses are going up, and 
money is being spent like water on 
fittings and furniture which could 
not be obtained during the war. 
Labor is cheap and plentiful and 
there are no restrictions. 

Food is also cheap—my “suffragi” 
lives on one shilling per day. Tea, 
sugar, paraffin and supplies of local 
cotton cloth only are rationed, and a 
week’s ration of these commodities 
equals about six months’ supply in 
England. Gin and Scotch whiskey 
are in good supply. English cigar- 
ettes are obtainable everywhere. 
British aircraft and British cars are 
being bought as fast as they arrive 
from England—and this article is be- 
ing typed on a brand-new British 
typewriter. 

Clothes are expensive and the best 
tailor in Cairo charges as much as his 
fellow-craftsman in  London’s_ ex- 
clusive Savile Row, the only difference 
being that the Egyptian does not ask 
for coupons and will not take more 
than six weeks to complete an order. 
Shoes are less easy to come by, and 
are high in price. All luxury goods 
are wildly expensive but this is only 
jue to the excessive amount of money 
in cireulation. The chief shortages in 

shops are due to lack of rubber 
nd plastic materials. 

rhe expanded currency-circulation 
causing some anxiety to the more 

salanced thinkers and there is much 
peculation as to the problem of how 
best Egypt can dispose of her credits 

England, or rather England’s debts 
Egypt. This country is anxious not 
spoil her commercial relations with 

itain by demanding too high a pay- 
nt in cash, and it is quite on the 
ds that she may renounce a portion 

her just claims in order to retain a 
table exchange, 

\s a result of this surplus money, 
price of certain luxury goods has 
keted to impossible heights, black- 
ited workers’ wages have had to be 
plemented by a high-cost-of-living 

nus which in some cases exceeds 
ic rates of pay, and the Stock Ex- 
inge is at times almost frivolous in 

quotation of shares. Countless 

ill companies are being floated 
ich can have no chance of survival 
10ugh at the moment their shares 
' fetching top prices. Huge divi- 
ds are being paid out by the less 
ponsible firms without regard for 
need for future retrenchment. 


- Of, 


— 


literacy 


50 long as the Egyptian pound is 
‘inked to the sterling bloc there is 

‘le fear of a sudden crash, but it is 
nlikely that an economically sound 

el of finance will be reached so long 

90 per cent of the wealth of the 
country is in the hands of 8 per cent 
' the population, and 80 per cent of 
‘Ne population remains illiterate. 

One factor of the country’s economic 
‘tuation does not seem to have been 
‘ppreciated yet by her rulers. Egypt 

at present full of money gained 
'hrough the artificial impetus sup- 
Diled by the presence of a huge army 
at war. But one of Egypt’s main 
‘ources of income always was, and 
must remain, tourism. With the de- 
Parture of the occupying troops, ho- 
‘els and places of interest and enter- 
‘ainment are going to feel the pinch 
Severely and for some time to come 
must, like the camel, live upon their 
hump, 
_ For the new and intensely national- 
ist spirit which is growing among the 
younger generations insists upon a 
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controllers, electronic devices, and other control 
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tasks considered impossible a few years ago. To assist 


you in the selection of motors and control best suited 
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Electoral Reform Problem Grows 


with the Number of Parties 


By WILFRID EGGLESTON 


Ottawa. 
\ E HAVE been hearing quite a bit 
lately about a reform of our 
election machinery. It has been 
pointed out frequently that the sim- 
ple “x” ballot with a vote for one 
eandidate results in the return of 
candidates who may lack the sup- 
port of the majority of the voters in 
that riding. Indeed, a _ candidate 
may go to Ottawa with as little as 
25 per cent or 30 per cent of the to- 
tal vote cast in that constituency. It 
is being contended that this is high- 
ly undemocratic, and that ways 
should be devised to enable the rep- 
resentation in the House of Com- 
mons to reflect more accurately the 
will of the people. 

Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
held one of his infrequent press con- 
ferences last week, and he was 
asked about electoral reform. Both 
from what he said and the way he 
said it, I judge the present govern- 
ment will make no early or vigorous 
move in that direction. It is not that 
the Liberals are opposed in principle 
to a fairer system of choosing can- 
didates. Rather that, with the pre- 
sent multi-party political picture, 
the introduction of a scientific way 
of giving minorities due weight in 
parliament would almost certainly 
make it impossible to elect a govern- 
ment from any one party. We should 
then be in for an era of coalitions, 
or of a re-scrambling of party lines, 
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or of a succession of unstable gov- 
ernments. 

Mr. Mackenzie King believes this 
is not a good time for instability. He 
thinks that what Canada needs most 
of all just now is a stable govern- 
ment—a good stable Liberal gov- 
ernment, of course. He is not in- 
clined to invite disaster to the sta- 
bility of parliament or to the future 
fortunes of the Liberal party by ex- 
periments with proportional repre- 
sentation, or the single transferable 
vote, or any other system which 
gives a precise correspondence be- 
tween the voting in the country and 
the seats in the House of Commons. 


Menace 


The Prime Minister clearly looks 
upon the rise of third, fourth and 
fifth parties as a menace to our par- 
liamentary system. He hinted at as 
much in his press conference. He 
believes there is a natural logical 
division in a philosophical sense—of 
the persons who are Liberal and the 
persons who are Conservative. This 
is the old two-party division, and 
while it existed there was no prob- 
lem of fair representation in the 
House. The party with the majority 
of votes also, broadly speaking, got 
the majority of seats. ‘There was 
no third or fourth party to worry 
about, and the unpredictable quirks 
of a two-party system in a multi- 
party world did not have to be wor- 
ried about. 

Clearly Mr. Mackenzie King would 
like to see Canada go back to two- 
party politics. That, to his mind, 
would be the best solution of the 
problem of electoral reform. 

There is no doubt that the simple 
“x” ballot in a multi-party world is 
capable of some extraordinary dis- 
tortions of the popular will. The 
problem of electoral reform really 
arose in Canada with the birth of 

«third, fourth and fifth parties. And 
so long as we have many parties our 
general elections are going to dis- 
tort representation. In every elec- 
tion since 1935 and in several pro- 
vincial general elections, there has 
been at least one party which has 
been, in the most glaring way, the 
“victim” of the unreformed voting 
system which most of Canada uses. 

Look back to 1935, for a brilliant 
example. I list the party vote, fol- 
lowed, in brackets, by the number 
of members elected to the House of 
Commons: 


General Election, 1935 


Conservatives . 1,302,814 (39) 
Liberals .. . 2,058,699 (171) 
CCF... 386,094 (7) 
2econstruction 384,017 (1) 
Social Credit .. 181,457 (17) 
Others .. 79,346 (10) 


Consider some of the more absurd 
aspects of that pattern. Hon. H. H. 
Stevens collects 384,017 votes 


near- 
ly as many as the C.C.F.—and elects 
one member—himself! The C.C.F. 
with a mere handful more elect 
seven. But the Social Credit party, 
with less than half the vote for 
either Mr. Stevens or Mr. Woods- 
worth, managed to send 17 to the 
House of Commons. 

The idiosyncrasies of the simple 


“x” ballot on that occasion substan- 
tially favored the Liberals and the 
followers of Social Credit, and 
worked ‘serious injustice against the 
Conservatives, the C.C.F and Hon. 
H. H. Stevens. Between them, the 
latter three polled substantially 
more votes than the Liberals did, 
yet the Liberals obtained about four 
times as many seats. This is certain- 
ly not to be described as an accur- 
ate reflection of public will. 

In 1940, the Liberals had an over- 
all majority of votes cast (55 per 
cent) though this did not warrant 
the election of nearly 180 members 
in a House of 245. In 1945 the Lib- 
erals again came out very fortunate- 
ly. They polled about 40 per cent 
of the votal vote but managed (add- 


ing in some Independent Liberals) 
to obtain a majority of seats. 

In provincial elections—notably in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan—the Lib- 
erals have been the victims of the 
same system. With substantial per- 
centages of the popular vote they 
have failed to elect more than a tiny 
per cent of the members. 

In the 1945 general election there 
were no such fantastic results as in 
the election a decade earlier. An an- 
alysis made a few days after the 
voting indicated the following: 





Party Members Per Cent 
Liberals 118 39 
Conservatives... 66 28 
Os lt) ar rr 26 15 
Social Credit .. . 13 4 
|S) CA) ee 2 1 


Had there been a scientific voting 
system in force at the last general 
election, capable of reflecting very 


accurately the popular vote across 
the country, it is possible no party 
would have been able to form a gov- 
ernment. The situation when the 
House met would then have been 
along the following lines: 


Liberals .. ‘ .. 98 seats 
Conservatives .. . 72 seats 
toll dt Ea .. 36 seats 
Social Credit .. 9 seats 
Lave iocas ah vars 5 seats 
Bloc Populaire .. 7 seats 
All Others .. . 18 seats 


It is just conceivable that the Lib- 
erals could have got through a ses- 
sion or two in that kind of a House, 
without making overtures to any 
other group, but a government in 
that position would inevitably have 
been very weak. And the latest 
polls of public opinion suggest that 
another general election at present 
would not materially change the 
picture. 


At his press conference, the Prime 
Minister was asked his opinion 
about coalitions. He expressed def. 
inite disapproval of them. They 
might be necessary on occasion to 
carry out a specific measure, but jt 
was, he thought, almost impossible 
to find common ground between two 
parties on the varied issues which 
constantly arise to face govern. 
ments. , 

The present electoral system may 
be theoretically unfair, but in prac. 
tice it handicaps and discourages the 
formation of ‘splinter groups” and 
it renders rough justice. Also, it en. 
ables the parliamentary system to 
operate in the face of a multitude of 
parties. For these reasons, Cana. 
dian politicians may choose the 
lesser of two evils, meantime pray. 
ing that we return to a_ two-party 
political system. . 
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Republican 


Victory Is 


Issue for Canada 


By F. D. L. SMITH 


In viewing the political overturn 
which took place in the United 
States on November 5, the writer 
notes the tariff records of the 
Democratic and Republican 
parties in past times and the 
effects of their divergent policies 
upon the Dominion of Canada. 
He asks what the outcome will 
be this time. 


“HE sweeping Opposition victory at 
1 the polls in the United States has 
presented Canada anew with an old 
problem. To what extent will the 
Republican Party, now in control of 
both houses of Congress, permit the 
Democratic Executive at Washington 
to perpetuate the policies introduced 
by the late President Roosevelt and 


followed for the past 14 years? We 
have particularly in mind, for one 
thing, the question of international 
trade and tariffs. The Republicans 
have long been the high tariff party. 
In office their consistent practice has 


been to reverse the freer trade poli- 
cit 1f Democratic administrations 
and to go the limit in protecting 
United States industry at the expense 
of Canadian industry and the indus- 
tries of other foreign countries. It 


may indeed be fairly said that the 
United States has been, after Ger- 
many, the pioneer and leader in the 


creation of modern high customs 
barriers. 

iany of our people today believe 
that permanent modifications of ex- 
cessive customs tariffs all over the 
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world should make fer general pros- 
perity; but Canadian manufacturers, 
workers and farmers recall continu- 
ously unfavorable economic balances 
in trade between Canada and the 
neighboring Republic. 

The United States is capable of tak- 
ing large quantities of our products, 
but in peace times it has always been 
an uncertain market, subject to sud- 
den changes in fiscal policies at Wash- 
ington. One trouble is that the two 
countries prceduce surpluses of some 
of the same things. In the past, when- 
ever Canadian exporters have taken 
advantage of American tariff con- 
cessions by increasing exports to the 
States, subsequent alterations in the 
American customs schedules have 
checked the flow of Canadian produce 
and cut off or limited the American 
outlet overnight. 

Successive tariff measures adopted 
at Washington from 1921 to 1930 re- 
duced Canada’s exports of agricultural 
products and manufactures thereof 
from $175,000,000 to about $3,000,000 
per annum. The Mackenzie King 
Government of that day took no steps 
to protect our primary and secondary 
producers during that prolonged per- 
ioc, It was not until the Bennett 
Government in 1930 jumped the Cana- 
dian tariff to admittedly excessively 
high emergency levels and in 1932 
obtained the Empire Trade Treaties 
that this country began to climb back 
out of the great depression. I am all 
for close collaboration with our great 
North American ally—provided al- 
ways that Canada and the Empire ob- 
tain an equitable deal. The tariff ever 
since 1878 has been a useful instru- 
ment of Canadian development and is 
not to be lightly thrown away without 
adequate compensation. 


What to Hope For 


One real world hope for the future 
lies in cordial cooperation in peace as 
in war between the two great branches 
of the English-speaking world as a 
nucleus of universal international am- 
ity. Each successive Canadian Govern- 
ment should strive for the larger per- 
manent cooperation between Empire 
Republic instead of for a lesser ar- 
rangement between Canada and the 
United States—the latter at the ex- 
pense of that Empire which has been 
the spearhead of human liberty down 
through the centuries and which still 
stands out as the most potent secular 
influence for good in all the world. 

For decades Canada’s favorable 
trade balance with the United King- 
dom was required to meet an adverse 
trade balance in our trade with the 
United States. As noted already, the 
Empire Trade Preferences, concluded 
at Ottawa in 1932, were mainly re- 
sponsible in turning the tide in Can- 
ada’s favor. In these postwar years 
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the advantages thus gained should not 
be abandoned without simultaneous, 
full, compensating benefits direct or 
indirect. 

There was a comparatively hope- 
ful feeling in this regard on this side 
of the international border so long as 
Franklin D, Roosevelt lived in the 
White House backed by two Democ- 
ratic Houses of Congress. But Cana- 
dian industrialists and their employees 
are today asking what Republican ma- 
jorities in the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives are go- 
ing to mean in the matter of tariffs 
and trade. 


What Could Happen 


Some clue as to what could happen 
may perhaps be found in what did 
happen after the disappearance of 
Woodrew Wilson from public office. 
Rising tariffs, adopted at Washington, 
gradually restricted Canada’s exports 
to the States and the adverse trade 
balance against this country grew to 
extraordinary and crushing propor- 
tions. Looking backward in 1936, Hon. 
Cordell Hull declared that in 1929, 
when the United States was selling 
Canada nearly $900,000,000 of its com- 
mecdities annually and buying only 
$500.000,000 of Canadian products in 
return, Congress adopted a policy that 
cut down imports from Canada still 
further. American customs duties 
were jumped on every Canadian com- 
petitive commodity until American im- 
ports of Canadian gocds shrank to 
about $200,000,000. These were Mr. 
Hull’s words. Only the Empire Trade 
Treaties of 1932, negotiated by the Rt. 
Hon. R. B. Bennett, now Viscount Ben- 
nett, saved the situation and placed 
the Dominion on the road to recovery. 

In the past 75 years Canadian farm- 
ers have periodically suffered great 
financial losses by sudden transfer 
ences of political power in Congress. 


We recall the lapse of the Reciprocity 
* 


Treaty in the eighteen-sixties and the 
destruction of Canada’s barley ex- 
port trade in the eighteen-nineties, 
when our agriculturists had to turn 
their energies in other directions and 
obtain markets by leng and painful 
processes. This has been their ex- 
perience over and over again. Our 
industrial workers have suffered in 
like manner, 

The Atlantic Charter, originated by 


Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt, pre- 
scribed freer postwar trade relations 
and growing cooperation among coun- 
tries. I am all for such a develop- 
ment so long as it protects the welfare 
of our farms and industries and work- 
ers, and so long as it does not preju- 
dice our economic relationships within 
the British Empire—so long as it does 
not weaken the only permanent world- 
wide League of Nations in history. 
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ALFRED S. UPTON 


It is announced by the President of The 
Dominion Life Assurance Company, Ford 
S. Kumpf, that the Company's General 
Manager, Alfred S. Upton has been 
elected to the Board of Directors. Mr. 
Upton will serve in the future as Manag- 
ing Director. . 
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Electoral Reform 


Problem Grows 


with the Number of Parties 


By WILFRID EGGLESTON 


Ottawa. 
WE HAVE been hearing quite a bit 
lately about a reform of our 
election machinery. It has_ been 
pointed out frequently that the sim- 
ple “x” ballot with a vote for one 
candidate results in the return of 
candidates who may lack the sup- 
port of the majority of the voters in 
that riding. Indeed, a candidate 
may go to Ottawa with as little as 
25 per cent or 30 per cent of the to- 
tal vote cast in that constituency. It 
is being contended that this is high- 
ly undemocratic, and that ways 
should be devised to enable the rep- 
resentation in the House of Com- 
mons to reflect more accurately the 
will of the people. 

Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
held one of his infrequent press con- 
ferences last week, and he was 
asked about electoral reform. Both 
from what he said and the way he 
said it, I judge the present govern- 
ment will make no early or vigorous 
move in that direction. It is not that 
the Liberals are opposed in principle 
to a fairer system of choosing can- 
didates. Rather that, with the pre- 
sent multi-party political picture, 
the introduction of a scientific way 
of giving minorities due weight in 
parliament would almost certainly 
make it impossible to elect a govern- 
ment from any one party. We should 
then be in for an era of coalitions, 
or of a re-scrambling of party lines, 
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or of a succession of unstable gov- 
ernments. 

Mr. Mackenzie King believes this 
is not a good time for instability. He 
thinks that what Canada needs most 
of all just now is a stable govern- 
ment—a good stable Liberal gov- 
ernment, of course. He is not in- 
clined to invite disaster to the sta- 
bility of parliament or to the future 
fortunes of the Liberal party by ex- 
periments with proportional repre- 
sentation, or the single transferable 
vote, or any other system which 
gives a precise correspondence be- 
tween the voting in the country and 
the seats in the House of Commons. 


Menace 


The Prime Minister clearly looks 
upon the rise of third, fourth and 
fifth parties as a menace to our par- 
liamentary system. He hinted at as 
much in his press conference. He 
believes there is a natural logical 
division in a philosophical sense—of 
the persons who are Liberal and the 
persons who are Conservative. This 
is the old two-party division, and 
while it existed there was no prob- 
lem of fair representation in the 
House. The party with the majority 
of votes also, broadly speaking, got 
the majority of seats. There was 
no third or fourth party to worry 
about, and the unpredictable quirks 
of a two-party system in a multi- 

e party world did not have to be wor- 
ried about. 

Clearly Mr. Mackenzie King would 
like to see Canada go back to two- 
party politics. That, to his mind, 
would be the best solution of the 
problem of electoral reform. 

There is no doubt that the simple 
“x” ballot in a multi-party world is 
capable of some extraordinary dis- 
tortions of the popular will. The 
problem of electoral reform really 
arose in Canada with the birth of 

«third, fourth and fifth parties. And 
so long as we have many parties our 
general elections are going to dis- 
tort representation. In every elec- 
tion since 1935 and in several pro- 
vincial general elections, there has 
been at least one party which has 
been, in the most glaring way, the 
“victim” of the unreformed voting 
system which most of Canada uses. 

Look back to 1935, for a brilliant 
example. I list the party vote, fol- 
lowed, in brackets, by the number 
of members elected to the House of 
Commons: 


General Election, 1935 
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Conservatives . 1,302,814 (39) 
Liberals .. . 2,058,699 (171) 
Cer, ss ; 386,094 (7) 
2econstruction 384,017 (1) 
Social Credit .. 181,457 (17) 
Others . 79,346 (10) 


Consider some of the more absurd 
aspects of that pattern. Hon. H. H. 


Stevens collects 384,017 votes—near- 
ly as many as the C.C.F.—and elects 
one member—himself! The C.C.F. 
with a mere handful more elect 
seven. But the Social Credit party, 
with less than half the vote for 
either Mr. Stevens or Mr. Woods- 
worth, managed to send 17 to the 
House of Commons. 


The idiosyncrasies of the simple 
“x” ballot on that occasion substan- 
tially favored the Liberals and the 
followers of Social Credit, and 
worked serious injustice against the 


Conservatives, the C.C.F and Hon. 
H. H. Stevens. Between them, the 
latter three ‘polled’ substantially 


more votes than the Liberals did, 
yet the Liberals obtained about four 
times as many seats. This is certain- 
ly not to be described as an accur- 
ate reflection of public will. 

In 1940, the Liberals had an over- 
all majority of votes cast (55 per 
cent) though this did not warrant 
the election of nearly 180 members 
in a House of 245. In 1945 the Lib- 
erals again came out very fortunate- 
ly. They polled about 40 per cent 
of the votal vote but managed (add- 





ing in some Independent Liberals) 
to obtain a majority of seats. 

In provincial elections—notably in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan—the Lib- 
erals have been the victims of the 
same system. With substantial per- 
centages of the popular vote they 
have failed to elect more than a tiny 
per cent of the members. 

In the 1945 general election there 
were no such fantastic results as in 
the election a decade earlier. An an- 
alysis made a few days after the 
voting indicated the following: 





Party Members Per Cent 
Liberals 118 39 
Conservatives... 66 28 
ONSAE, one Ace we 26 15 
Social Credit .. . 13 4 
1 2 ee Z 1 


Had there been a scientific voting 
system in force at the last general 
election, capable of reflecting very 


accurately the popular vote across 
the country, it is possible no party 
would have been able to form a gov- 
ernment. The situation when the 
House met would then have been 
along the following lines: 


Liberals .. .. 98 seats 
Conservatives .. . 72 seats 
ON ON ye re .. 36 seats 
Social Credit .. 9 seats 
] ee bs. wis 5 seats 
Bloc Populaire .. 7 seats 
All Others .. . 18 seats 


It is just conceivable that the Lib- 
erals could have got through a ses- 
sion or two in that kind of a House, 
without making overtures to any 
other group, but a government in 
that position would inevitably have 
been very weak. And the latest 
polls of public opinion suggest that 
another general election at present 
would not materially change the 
picture. 


= Sa 


At his press conference, the Prime 
Minister was asked his _ opinion 
about coalitions. He expressed def. 
inite disapproval of them. They 
might be necessary on occasion to 
carry out a specific measure, but it 
was, he thought, almost impossible 
to find common ground between two 
parties on the varied issues which 
constantly arise to face govern. 
ments. , 

The present electoral system may 
be theoretically unfair, but in prac. 
tice it handicaps and discourages the 
formation of “splinter groups” and 
it renders rough justice. Also, it en. 
ables the parliamentary system to 
operate in the face of a multitude of 
parties. For these reasons, Cana. 
dian politicians may choose the 
lesser of two evils, meantime pray- 
ing that we return to a two-party 
political system. . 
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ometimes the Acorns 


are Imported!... 


I+ HAS ALWAYS been C-I-L’s policy to quickly introduce 


the latest products of industrial chemistry into Canada on a 


resale basis until such time as volume justifies Canadian 


manufacture. From such imported acorns have grown such 


sturdy industrial oaks as “Cellophane”, originally imported 


but manufactured at Shawinigan Falls since 1932, and nylon 


yarn, developed in the United States, but made at Kingston, 


Ont., since 1942. This policy of C-I-L brings to Canadians 


a double advantage. They enjoy the use of dramatic new 


products almost from inception ... and by their acceptance of those 


products, speed the day when they will be made in Canada. 
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Republican 


Victory Is 


Issue for Canada 


By F. D. L. SMITH 


In viewing the political overturn 
which took place in the United 
States on November 5, the writer 
notes the tariff records of the 
Democratic and Republican 
parties in past times and the 
effects of their divergent policies 
upon the Dominion of Canada. 
He asks what the outcome will 
be this time. 


“iE sweeping Opposition victory at 
T the polls in the United States has 
presented Canada anew with an old 
problem. ‘To what extent will the 
Republican Party, now in control of 
both houses of Congress, permit the 
Democratic Executive at Washington 
to perpetuate the policies introduced 
by the late President Roosevelt and 
followed for the past 14 years? We 
have particularly in mind, for one 
thing, the question of international 
trade and tariffs. The Republicans 
have long been the high tariff party. 
In oifice their consistent practice has 
been to reverse the freer trade poli- 
cies of Democratic administrations 
and to go the limit in protecting 
United States industry at the expense 
of Canadian industry and the indus- 
tries of other foreign countries. It 
may indeed be fairly said that the 
United States has been, after Ger- 
many, the pioneer and leader in the 
creation of modern high customs 
barriers. 

Many of our people today believe 
that permanent modifications of ex- 
cessive customs tariffs all over the 
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TUBULAR COIN WRAPPERS 
ARE A “MUST” 


for efficient handling of quantities of 
ilver and coppers. 
xclusive Canadian manufacturers of Tubu- 
Coin Wrappers. Order from: 


NATIONAL 


PAPER GOODS LIMITED 
BRANCHES FROM COAST TO COAST 
HEAD OFFICE, HAMILTON, ONT. 
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HOMEWOOD 
SANITARIUM 


Nervous and mental conditions 
which interfere with normal, 
healthy living are treated by 
the most modern methods, in- 
cluding electric shock. 


Each patient receives the per- 
sonal attention of experienced 
kindly physicians, nurses and 
therapists, 


Physicians are cordially invited 
to visit Homewood and observe 
the methods of treatment and 
inspect the commodious, com- 
fortable buildings, situated amid 
75 beautifully landscaped acres. 
Rates are moderate. 


at 
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Write for illustrated booklet to 
__F.H.C. BAUGH, M.D., 
Medical Superintendent, Homewood 
Sanitarium of Guelph Ontario Limited 
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world should make fer general pros- 
perity; but Canadian manufacturers, 
workers and farmers recall continu- 
ously unfavorable economic balances 
in trade between Canada and the 
neighboring Republic. 

The United States is capable of tak- 
ing large quantities of our products, 
but in peace times it has always been 
an uncertain market, subject to sud- 
den changes in fiscal policies at Wash- 
ington. One trouble is that the two 
countries produce surpluses of some 
of the same things. In the past, when- 
ever Canadian exporters have taken 
advantage of American tariff con- 
cessions by increasing exports to the 
States, subsequent alterations in the 
American customs schedules have 
checked the flow of Canadian produce 
and cut off or limited the American 
outlet overnight. 

Successive tariff measures adopted 
at Washington from 1921 to 1930 re- 
duced Canada’s exports of agricultural 
products and manufactures thereof 
from $175,000,000 to about $3,000,000 
per annum. The Mackenzie King 
Government of that day took no steps 
to protect our primary and secondary 
producers during that prolonged per- 
iod, It was not until the Bennett 
Government in 1930 jumped the Cana- 
dian tariff to admittedly excessively 
high emergency levels and in 1932 
obtained the Empire Trade Treaties 
that this country began to climb back 
out of the great depression, I am all 
for close collaboration with our great 
North American ally—provided al- 
ways that Canada and the Empire ob- 
tain an equitable deal. The tariff ever 
since 1878 has been a useful instru- 
ment of Canadian development and is 
not to be lightly thrown away without 
adequate compensation. 


What to Hope For 


One real world hope for the future 
lies in cordial cooperation in peace as 
in war between the two great branches 
of the English-speaking world as a 
nucleus of universal international am- 
ity. Each successive Canadian Govern- 
ment should strive for the larger per- 
manent cooperation between Empire 
Republic instead of for a lesser ar- 
rangement between Canada and the 
United States—the latter at the ex- 
pense of that Empire which has been 
the spearhead of human liberty down 
through the centuries and which still 
stands out as the most potent secular 
influence for good in all the world. 

For decades Canada’s favorable 
trade balance with the United King- 
dom was required to meet an adverse 
trade balance in our trade with the 
United States. As noted already, the 
Empire Trade Preferences, concluded 
at Ottawa in 1932, were mainly re- 
sponsible in turning the tide in Can- 
ada’s favor. In these postwar years 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 





ALFRED S. UPTON 


It is announced by the President of The 
Dominion Life Assurance Company, Ford 
S. Kumpf, that the Company’s General 
Manager, Alfred S. Upton has _ been 
elected to the Board of Directors. Mr. 
Upton will serve in the future as Manag- 
ing Director. * 


the advantages thus gained should not 
be abandoned without simultaneous, 
full, compensating benefits direct or 
indirect. 

There was a comparatively hope- 
ful feeling in this regard on this side 
of the international border so long as 
Franklin D, Roosevelt lived in the 
White House backed by two Democ- 
ratic Houses of Congress. But Cana- 
dian industrialists and their employees 
are today asking what Republican ma- 
jorities in the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives are go- 
ing to mean in the matter of tariffs 
and trade. 


What Could Happen 


Some clue as to what could happen 
may perhaps be found in what did 
happen after the disappearance of 
Woodrow Wilson from public office. 
Rising tariffs, adopted at Washington, 
gradually restricted Canada’s exports 
to the States and the adverse trade 
balance against this country grew to 
extraordinary and crushing propor- 
tions. Looking backward in 1936, Hon. 
Cordell Hull declared that in 1929, 
when the United States was selling 
Canada nearly $900,000,000 of its com- 
mcdities annually and buying only 
$500.000,000 of Canadian products in 
return, Congress adopted a policy that 
cut down imports from Canada still 
further. American customs duties 
were jumped on every Canadian com- 
petitive commodity until American im- 
ports of Canadian goods shrank to 
about $200,000,000. These were Mr. 
Hull’s words. Only the Empire Trade 
Treaties of 1932, negotiated by the Rt. 
Hon. R. B. Bennett, now Viscount Ben- 
nett, saved the situation and placed 
the Dominion on the road to recovery. 

In the past 75 years Canadian farm- 
ers have periodically suffered great 
financial losses by sudden transfer- 
ences of political power in Congress. 


We recall the lapse of the Reciprocity 
e 


Treaty in the eighteen-sixties and the 
destruction of Canada’s barley ex- 
port trade in the eighteen-nineties, 
when our agriculturists had to turn 
their energies in other directions and 
obtain markets by leng and painful 
processes. This has been their ex- 
perience over and over again. Our 
industrial workers have suffered in 
like manner, 

The Atlantic Charter, originated by 


Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt, pre- 
scribed freer postwar trade relations 
and growing cooperation among coun- 
tries. I am all for such a develop- 
ment so long as it protects the welfare 
of our farms and industries and work- 
ers, and so long as it does not preju- 
dice our economic relationships within 
the British Empire—so long as it does 
not weaken the only permanent world- 
wide League of Nations in history. 








Every day is some man’s birthday! Each month there are 


weddings—anniversaries, and other gift-events. Whatever 
and whenever the occasion, if the man smokes, he’ll want 
a Kirsten, the cooler, sweeter-smoking pipe. The Kirsten is 


a clean pipe and is easy to keep clean... gun-barrel clean! 


Suggestion: Better buy those Christmas Kirstens early! 






Four Sizes 
$9 to $17.50 
Including Excise Tax a 

at leading 
dealers 







Kirsten Pipe Limited 
ept. 
325 Home Street, 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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DORIS—Radiance of diamonds in 
14K white gold, 21 jewels 





ARAGON—14K gold, modern, 
deep crystalied, 2} jewels 



































HEDY—Cool beauty in 14K 
white gold, 21 jewels 





VIXEN—Délicately fated 
14K gold, 21 jewels © 


Like her fairest visions—these watches with the 
grace of fine jewelry for her own slender wrist; 
with the smart dignity of design she covets for 
her gift to him. That is why we say the new 
Walthams are truly watches to end all 

wishing. Your jeweler will tell you that is because 
Waltham beauty begins within—in the meeting of 
finest handcraftsmanship with the newest precision 
skills. 


and women’s designs—more beautiful, more exact, the 


These make possible Walthams—in men’s 


finest in our century-old tradition. As with all 


precious gifts, let your jeweler be your trusted adviser. 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE 





Mr. Placebo’s Retreat 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


os gee thousands of people attended 
the gala postwar opening of the 
Greater Rialto Motion Picture Palace. 
They wandered, deep in broadloom, 
through the various lobbies and levels 
of the vast new enterprise. They visit- 
ed the Retiring Rooms, the Games 
and Recreation Rooms, the Powder 
Rooms, the Snack Bar and the Art 
Exhibit in the upper lobby, and they 
finally came to the great auditorium 
which was the heart of the enterprise. 
Here, sitting in adjustable, individual 
ly styled chairs, they watched the 
premiére of the five million dollar film 
“For Whom the Bell Always Tolls 
Twice,” starring Ingrid Bergman, 
John Garfield, Lana Turner and Gary 
Cooper. 

Mr. Henry Placebo was one of the 
last people to emerge from the audi- 
torium. And since he couldn’t bring 





EVERY MAN KNOWS 


WHAT 


"Nice Work, Bill!” 


. THE COMMENDATION of 
one’s peers . . . the thrill no man 
ever forgets . . . the day you were 
promoted to head of the depart- 
ment; the time the Boss said “That 
was a good job, Bill’; the time the 
fellows crowded round and patted 
you on the back after your first 
speech. 

Then, when it is all over, you 
just naturally reach for the old 
brier, fill it with your favourite 
BALKAN SOBRANIE .. . and let 


its easy mellowness unlace your 
tangled thoughts. 
For if anything can paint the 


lily of self-satisfaction, it is surely 
a pipeful of this tobacco without a 
peer—a rich and aromatic blend of 
pure Virginia with a touch of the 
rare Turkish Yenidje. 

No artificial flavourings are used 
in Balkan Sobranie—the amazingly 
cool mellowness is absolutely 
natural. 

Delivered London-fresh in 
hermetically sealed tins. 


Ye Ib. — 85c 


exclusive tobacconist or 
department store. 


Balkan 


Sobranie 


At any 
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Ask us cbout 


the advantages of 
a “‘LIVING TRUST”’ 


Through an instrument known as a 
“Living Trust,"" you can utilize the 
thoroughly experienced staff of 
Capital Trust to manage your 
estate while you are still alive. 
Thus you can be free to devote 
your whole attention to your 
business or profession. Your affairs 
will be efficiently handled and 
your dependents will be safe- 
guarded when you are no longer 
here. Ask for our booklets on Living 
Trusts and Management Service. 
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himself to leave the fabulous place 
and go back to his little hall bedroom, 
he sat down in the lobby and gazed 
about him into endless mirrored 
depths. Soft music and conditioned 
air breathed through hidden orifices 
in the wall. Across the lobby was the 
Snack Bar, where gratuitous refresh- 
ments were served to all. He sniffed 
the heady tang of bracken and Rus- 
sian leather — that would be the 
Gentlemen’s Retiring Room. Luxury, 
thought Mr. Placebo. One could live 
here in luxury forever. 

And why not? Mr. Placebo leaned 
back and allowed the vision to take 
possession of him. After all, why 
dream of dwelling in marble halls? 
Why not move in and occupy them? 

The more he thought of it, the more 
irresistible the idea became. Five 
minutes later, when he rose and made 
his way into the street, he had re- 
solved to become a permanent resident 
of the Greater Rialto. 

He took two careful days for obser- 
vation. The night shift of cleaning 
women, he discovered, arrived as soon 
as the last patron had left the audi- 
torium. They began with the loge and 
Mr. Placebo had only to linger at the 
Snack Bar till the coast was clear. He 
could then skip up to the loge and re- 
lax comfortably for the rest of the 
night in a moulded floatex loveseat. 
At the end of the week he gave his 
landlady notice and with a small brief- 
case containing pyjamas, a _ tooth- 
brush, a change of underwear and a 
shaving-kit, moved into his new home. 


HE best time of all, he presently 
discovered, was the period be- 
tween the night and day shifts, when 
from six o’clock till eight in the morn- 
ing he had the place to himself. He 
would get up as soon the the last 
cleaning woman had left, bath and 
shave in the Gentlemen’s Retiring 
Room, and then wander about enjoy- 
ing the Art Exhibit or playing himself 
a game of backgammon in the recrea- 
tion room. Occasionally when he was 
sure the night watchman had made 
his final round, he would go up to the 
projection room and treat himself to 
a private film showing. Sometimes 
he would experiment with running 
the film backwards and he got endless 
amusement from watching the lovers 
retreat from their kiss, the bullet re- 
coil from its victim, the eminent 
statesman concluding his speech be 
fore he had even begun it. 

One of the pleasing features of the 
new arrangements was that he could 
come and go as he pleased. He would 
slip out with the crowd, and when he 
wanted to return to his luxury world 
buy his way back with a matinee 
ticket. He was even able to entertain 
in a modest way with cards or back- 
gammon in the games room, followed 
by refreshments at the Snack Bar. 

For five months Mr. Placebo was 
perfectly happy. Then life at the 
Greater Rialto began to lose some of 
its charm. The food served at the 
Snack Bar—pretzels, potato chips and 
soft drinks—was increasingly hard to 
digest. He had exhausted the Art Ex- 
hibit and he was beginning to loathe 
the pungent tang of bracken and Rus- 
sian leather. He was seeing too many 
million dollar features and was be- 
coming more and more oppressed by 
the awful weight of mass entertain- 
ment. 

Sundays were the worst. Mr. Place- 
bo was a devout Anglican and his new 
life interfered with church attend- 
ance, Once to be sure he remained in 
church all night, but since the seats 
were hard and the church cold he did 
not repeat the experiment. He did 
resolve, however, that at the next 
meeting of the Synod he would bring 
in a paper on the relationship between 
church attendance and personalized 
Floatex Opera Seats. 

By the end of six months Mr. Place- 
bo was ready to quit. Before leaving 
the Greater Rialto, however, he de- 
termined to visit the managing di- 
rector of the Greater Rialto Enter- 
prise and make a few suggestions. 

The managing director, a Mr. Gres- 
ham Kelly, was a man of great energy 








and initiative. When Mr. Placebo 


announced that he had come to make 
a few suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the Greater Rialto, he wel- 
comed his visitor and gave him a 
cigar, noting at the same time that 
while he looked as though he had 
slept in his clothes (as indeed he had) 
his face was intelligent and keen. 


“T HAVE noticed,” Mr. Placebo said, 

“that while the Greater Rialto takes 
care of every material necessity it 
overlooks the fact that its patrons are 
spiritual beings.” 

“Our motion pictures are created by 
the greatest artists in the world,” Mr 
Kelly pointed out. 

“That is not enough,” Mr. Placebo 
said. “Man, after all, is a religious 
animal. You have left him no oppor 
tunity to worship.” 

Mr. Kelly considered. “We could, 
of course, use the auditorium for spe 
cial church services on Sunday after 
noons,” he suggested. 

Mr. Placebo shook his head. Re 
ligious worship, he pointed out, was 
surely as much entitled to its own 
special accommodation as powder 
room facilities and snack bars. “I 
would suggest a small additional cha- 
pel, designed by a good architect with 
the right ecclesiastical feeling,” he 
said, “perhaps the type of accommo 
dation that is provided by the better 
class mortuary establishments.” 

Mr. Kelly drew over a memo pad 


and thoughtfully put down Mr. Place- 
bo’s suggestion. 

“There is another point,” Mr. Place- 
bo went on. “In the Greater Rialto 
you take care of your patrons at al- 
most every stage of their experience. 
You have nurseries with trained atten- 
dants where mothers may leave their 
infants while they enjoy the picture. 
You have an infirmary for the sick. 
You have hearing aids and special sec- 
tions for the wheel-chair patrons, Un- 
fortunately you have overlooked the 
last and most solemn stage of all. Mr. 
Kelly, you should add a mortuary es- 
tablishment to your great enterprise.” 

“The point is worth considering,” 
Mr. Kelly said, and scribbled busily 
on his pad. 

Mr. Placebo rose. “And now I 
would like to thank you for your hos- 
pitality over the past six months, The 
food to be sure is a little monotonous 
and the sleeping arrangements are 
not perhaps adequate for overnight 
accommodation, but on the whole I 
have nothing to complain of.” 

“Food, sleeping arrangements,” 
wrote Mr. Kelly, and then did a double- 
take that would have been a credit to 
Edward Everett Horton. “Do I un- 
derstand you have actually been living 
at the Greater Rialto?” 

“For the past six months.” 

“Great Heavens!” cried Mr. Kelly. 
“This is impossible! I have a special 
squatter’s clause in my insurance 


policy to cover this contingency!” 

“The contingency is Over,” mr. 
Placebo said soothingly. “I have rent. 
ed a small hall-bedroom and am moy. 
ing out this afternoon.” He moved 
to the door. “Good afternoon, Mr. 
Kelly, and again, many thanks for 
your hospitality.” 

Mr. Kelly sat staring at the place 
where his visitor had been. “It’s jim. 
possible” he said, After a moment 
his face cleared. “Quite impossible, 
Just a screwball.” And taking the 
sheet from his memo pad he tore jt 
into little pieces and dropped it into 
the wastepaper basket. 
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Your truck, 
coupled to a 
Fruehauf Trailer, 
can pull more 


than double the load it 
is designed to carry. 
Thus, one trip easily 
does the work of two. 














The Truck-Trail- Pe 
er gets in and — 
ae out of tight 
Paviplaces and up 
narrow alleys 
with amazing ease. 


Hinged in the middle, 
the entire vehicle turns 
in the same radius as 
the short truck which 
pulls it. 


Pulling bigger 
loads with a 
small power unit 
saves money in 


gasoline, upkeep 
and replacement costs. 
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WORTHWHILE SAVINGS 
Through “Shuttle” System \ . 
Even further savings are pos- 
sible through use of the “shuttle” 
system. With it, one truck can 
handle several Fruehauf Trailers. 
You simply leave one or more 
Trailers to be loaded or unloaded 
while your truck does a full-time 
job pulling first one and then an- 
other Trailer. 
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PULL your loads. 








FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., 


OF CANADA, LTD. Y i. 
TORONTO MONTREAL 
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Just as a horse can pull many times the S| 
load it can carry fh: so too, can a motor truck 


goa when coupled to a Trailer and used as 


. pull far more 





than it is designed to carry! 


HERE’S HOW YOU SAVE 


Instead of buying a truck with the capacity needed to CARRY 
your loads, you select a smaller truck, add a Fruehauf Trailer, and 
You make these important savings: 


1 Your small truck and Fruehauf 
Trailer will cost less than a big 
truck—probably one-third less. 


2 Your costs for gas, oil and 
maintenance will be lower — 
owners say 30% to 60% less. 


Your small truck will cost much 

3 less to replace when worn out— 
and your Fruehauf will outlast 
several trucks. 


A phone call will bring full information 
on how Trailers might fit into your trans- 
portation set-up. The Fruehauf man can ex 
plain the cost-cutting advantages. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 





G.O.P. May Probe Democratic Acts 
for Presidency Fight Material 


By JAY MILLER 


Vashington. 
P RESIDENT Truman recently 
dubbed it a “dead horse” but you 
can expect the $34,000,000 Canol Pro- 
ject, wartime development of Canada’s 
far northwest oil resources as a fuel 
supply against a once-feared Alaskan 
invasion, to become a live issue under 
the Republican Congressional regime. 
if they carry through their post- 
election promises, G.O.P. leaders in 
the House and Senate will “open every 
session with a prayer and close it with 
a probe.” They have threatened to 
launch special investigations into vir- 
tually every phase of the Demecratic 
administration during the last 14 
years. That means a lot of probes, 
and also a lot of ammunition for the 
’48 Republican presidential campaign. 
There has been a lot of talk by both 
Democrats and Republicans of co- 
operation in the 80th Congress which 
opens early in January, but unless 
human nature and politics change 
radically in the next few weeks, a lot 
of knock-down drag-out legislating is 
in the offing. Mr. Truman laid on the 
veto gently, in the vain hope of win- 
ning something like cooperation from 
a Democratic Congress, but with con- 
trol of both House and Senate in 
G.O.P. hands, he can be expected to 
swing it high, wide and handsome, if 
the occasion demands. 
Republicans, eager to create a posi- 
tive record for the 1948 campaign, 
will override the veto if they deem 


legislation important enough. The 
Canol project is just one of many that 
may be investigated. There is talk 
of another Pearl Harbor probe, of an 
inquiry into the financial affairs of 
Elliott Roosevelt, the influence of 
Harry L. Hopkins in the Roosevelt Re- 
gime, of the International Highway 
linking North and South America, the 
Supreme Court squabble, and a probe 
into loans made to Henry J. Kaiser, 
now called “a pampered New Deal 
darling.” Other Republicans want to 
investigate State Department person- 
nel for pink leanings, or the distribu- 
tion of radio station licences by the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

President Truman this week told 
his first press conference since the 
election that he hopes to work in a 
nonpartisan spirit with the Republican 
legislative majorities and to put aside 
personal and political considerations 
in the interests of the general welfare. 


Foreign Policy 


The President is determined that 
the nation’s foreign policy continue to 
be nonpartisan and this conviction is 
shared by most Republicans. The elec- 
tion results have freed Mr. Truman 
from obligations to blocs or pressure 
groups in domestic affairs. The re- 
turns, doubtless, have enlightened him 
on the folly of hewing too closely to 
the party line on national issues and 
there is every indication that he will 
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try to act independently and progres- 
sively on major issues. He may not 
have wanted to be President, but he 
has two. tough years in which to prove 
himself to the American electorate. 

Mr. Truman has alternatives. He 
can compromise with the Republican 
dominated Congress on controversial 
domestic and foreign issues, or fight 
back with Democratic-backed votes. 
He can try to lead his party back to 
a more conservative line, which the 
G.O.P. victory indicates is more popu- 
lar with the electorate, than the 
Roosevelt new dealism which he has 
sgmewhat dispiritedly tried to per- 
petuate. On the other hand, he may 
endeavor to steer the party over to 
the “left of centre” again. He may 
rally the Democratic forces to back 
his own candidacy in 1948 or step aside 
for some other nominee. 

Both before and since the election, 
Demccrats have expressed doubt that 
Harry Truman would seek renomina- 
tion in 1948. The New Deal element 
in the Democratic Party is already 
rallying its forces, and Supreme Court 
Justice William O. Douglas has been 
definitely mentioned as a possible can- 
didate. Party stalwarts doubt that 
Henry A. Wallace, former Vice Presi- 
dent and Commerce Secretary, could 
win the nomination. 

Some segments of the Democratic 
party say they are not downhearted, 
and they consider the whopping Re- 
publican victory only a “temporary 
setback.” These are the leaders of 
the “Conference of Progressives,” 
who met in Chicago recently to chart 
an expansion — or should it be called 
a re-expansion — program. 

As a dampener to their enthusiasm, 
William C. Murphy, Jr., publicity di- 
rector of the Republican National 
Committee, has come forth with some 
figures which show that on the basis 
of the 32,808,200 popular votes cast in 
the Congressional elections, a Repub- 
lican candidate for president would 
have won by 357 votes, with President 
Truman getting 174. The G.O.P. 
figures that with a good record on 
Congress and reasonably good eco- 
nomic conditions, they can retain that 
voting predominance in 1948. 

The G.O.P. has six men#eager to 
carry the Presidential ball... Governor 
Dewey of New York has the advan- 
tage of a resounding victory in being 
reelected governor but the handicap 
in the tradition that Republicans have 
never renominated an unsuccessful 
presidential candidate. Also in the 
field are Senator-elect John W. 
Bricker of Ohio; former Governor 
Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota; Sen- 
ator Robert A. Taft of Ohio; Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan 
and Governor Earl Warren of Cal. 


Go Easy with Labor 


Liberal Republicans like Senator 
Morse of Oregon have warned the 
party sachems that they had better go 
easy with labor if they want to win in 
1948. Labor, incidentally, is fearful 
that the new regime means passage of 
strike control legislation. Three States 
during the recent campaign passed 
laws against the closed shop. 

Incidentally, the election results 
have had the opposite effect on left- 
wing elements in the Democratic 
party. Sentiment has crystallized in 
the C.I.O. to oust Communists from 
its ranks. 

The 1948 campaign will overshadow 
everything that is done by Congress 
and the president, it is believed. 
There’s a strong political flavor to 
Republican promises, at this early 
stage of their victory, to cut individual 
income taxes by 20 per cent in 1947, 
to lop ten billions off government 
spending, to balance the budget, and 
to launch those investigations. 

One of their first acts, it is expected, 
will be to strip the Democratic Presi- 
dent of his special wartime powers, 
and to toss many of the 520 special 
wartime laws out the window. Except 
for controls on rent, sugar and rice, 
the present Administration is already 
dropping all price controls, and wage 
controls are slated for the axe. 

The Congress will first have to take 
action on three major matters: (1) 
termination of the war; (2) termina- 
tion of hostilities; and (3) termina- 
tion of the emergency. There is some 
doubt that the new Congress will be 
able to act precipitously, or would 
wish to do so, on the wartime powers. 

The patronage problem is a major 
factor in whether or not the Repub- 


licans adopt the committee consolida- 
tion section of the Congressional 
streamlining voted in the last session. 
It will mean great sacrifices for com- 
mitteemen who have served for years 
only to find their committees abolished 
just as they are to succeed to influen- 
tial chairmanships. The House is to 
reduce its committees from 48 to 19 
and the Senate from 33 to 15. 

There has been no indication that 
either Republicans or Democrats want 
to alter any other provisions of the 
streamlining bill, which boosts Con- 
gressional pay from $10,000 to $12,500, 
provides a tax-free $2,500 annual ex- 
pense account, increases clerk and 
technical help hire, gives Congress 
more control over the Federal budget, 
and requires lobbyists to register. 

Were it not for the expressed de- 


termination of both President Truman 
oy 


and Republican leaders to try to co- 
operate on legislation for the public 
good, many Americans fear that the 
present situation, with Democrats con- 
trolling the White House and Repub- 
licans the Congress, would mean a 
stalemate for the next two years. 

The Canadian and British parlia- 
mentary systems whereby a new 
party takes over when it wins a ma- 
jority have been cited as “more demo- 
cratic” forms of government. Efforts 
will be made in the new Congress to 
correct the situation. 

Unless there is a change for the 
worse in the economic picture by 1948 
it is now considered likely the line of 
succession to the White House will be 
decided by an electorate voting in a 
Republican president. It’s really too 
early for Presidential predictions, 
though. 
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THE WORLD TODAY 





The United Nations In Committee; 
Bowing to Will of Majority 


By WILLSON WOODSIDE 


New York. 

HAVE been wondering whether 

the old saying “familiarity breeds 
contempt” applies to watching the 
United Nations at work in the in- 
timacy of its committee rooms. Per- 
haps it is true in a measure; but 
often I have experienced, on the con- 
trary, a greatly increased respect for 
some delegate or nation of whom I 
had little conception before. 


the part of the world he comes from 
rather than because of any particu- 
lar qualifications. And in the United 
Nations, just as in a church or home- 
and-school club, a committee can get 
nowhere without a competent chair- 
man. 

Then, all too understandably— 
“even as you and I’’—there are many 
members of these 5l-nation commit- 
tees who believe they have specially 


Rather, you are seeing the United 
Nations as it is, with all the limita- 


important contributions to make, 
which would lose their force and 


tions which its mode of action im- value if they were condensed. And 
poses on it. You may still say to there are a surprising number of 
yourself, occasionally. as you look others who, while declaring that 


round the oval table: “Imagine, al- enough time has been spent on this 
most all of the nations of the world’ discussion already, conceive that just 
brought together, right in this room." a_ further brief “clarification” by 
But you are impressed more and them would help out the other 
more by the cumbersome procedures members. 


and the sometimes extreme differ- I, personally, am sponsoring for 
ences in outlook which limit their engraving above all U.N. Committee 
real achievement. rooms the slogan: “A few well-chosen 


Too often it starts with an incom- 
petent chairman, chosen according to 


words”. On this painful score my 
favorite is currently Sir Alexander 
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Cadogan, so brief, precise and re- 
strained. It may in the end be our 
own Canadian delegation, which rare- 
ly intervenes at all. 

It could hardly be the Australians, 
in spite of their high average rate of 
ideas contributed per thousand words. 
It could never, never be the Soviet or 
Soviet satellite speakers, of whom one 
might almost suspect that they receive 
a substantial bonus for all speeches 
over an hour in length. 

Next as a bane to U.N. progress is 
the enormous time-loss in translation. 
This again applies especially to Rus- 
sian speeches, because they are so 
long and because they have to be 
translated twice, into French and into 
English. Mrs. Roosevelt spoke quite 
crossly about this to Mr. Vishinsky 
the other day, after he had occupied 
the entire afternoon from 3 o’clock 
until 6.30 in this way, leaving no time 
for any discussion. 


A Canadian Proposal 


All Soviet speeches, but notably 
Molotov’s, are endlessly repetitive. 
and would be far more effective if 
condensed. Yet the Soviets lead the 
opposition to the Canadian proposal 
to set a time-limit on speeches. Having 
had some years of experience with a 
four - minute - forty-second limit, I 
think that our proposed ten-minute 
rule is just about right in the circum- 
stances. 

Limitation of speeches is still op- 
posed by some, but the translation 
problem at least is being licked. In the 
single committee room which so far 
has been equipped with the glassed-in 
translators’ booths and the _ Inter- 
national Business Machines’ simul- 
taneous earphone translation system, 
—the one which was used at Nurem- 
berg—the discussion marches right 
along. The U.N., like everybody else, 
can solve its technical problems more 
readily than its political and moral 
preblems. 

Yet even equipped with simultan- 
eous earphone translation a committee 
can, and often does, get caught in 
long arguments over procedure and 
rules. These may arise originally out 
of some very small matter, but they 
build up*’as they absorb the interest 
of the lawyers who inevitably make 
up a large proportion of the delegates. 

The U.N. started virtually without 
rules of procedure, as was painfully 
apparent at San Francisco, and still is 
developing these from day to day. By 
and large, however, Western parlia- 
mentary and committee procedure is 
accepted as the natural ideal by 
delegates from every corner of the 
world and every type of society. 

Finally, a difficulty which no tech- 
nical invention can dispel, and one 
which constantly plagues the debates 
when they get beyond the troublesome 
questions of procedure into the sub- 
stance, is the suspicion which Soviet 
delegates continually express as to the 
true motives of their colleagues; and 
the tendency of Soviet speakers to 
describe as black what other members 
see as white, and vice versa. Very 
often there seem to be two worlds of 
thought here with no bridge or pas- 
sage between them. 


Talking ‘Stead of Slugging 


The debate rarely brings any real 
agreement or even compromise be- 
tween the two points of view. The 
voting—on big questions—is monoto- 
nously along the lines of the Soviet 
bloc versus the rest, with smaller 
nations who are caught in between the 
two abstaining. And then, finally, if 
the question is one of close concern 
to the Soviet Union, its various dele- 
gations will rise one after the other, 
and with slight variation in their pre 
pared statements, declare that this 
decision has been taken contrary to 
the rules (or perhaps the spirit) of 
the Charter, and therefore the Soviet 
Union, the Ukraine, ete, ‘does not feel 
itself bound by it”. 

So there you are where you started. 
It is beautiful, this attempt of the 
nations to reach agreement by talking, 
instead of slugging; but to work it 
requires a tradition of acceptance of 
majority decisions. This it seems to 
me is the core of the whole U.N. prob- 
lem. It is not built to force the big 
powers to do anything. It can only 
threaten to use, or can only use, force 
against a small nation which it can 
prove to be endangering the peace of 
its neighbors, and which has no big 
power to protect it by use of the veto, 


For all the rest it can only beg its 
members to accept the decision of a 
majority vote. But the Soviet bloc, 
which could be doubled in numbers 
next year through the admission of 
Albania, Outer Mongolia, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Hungary and Finland, has 
shown that it will flatly reject all 
decisions which it does not like. And 
too many of the others begin to orate 
about “sovereign rights” and “med- 
dling in internal affairs” when the 
discussion touches on their countries. 

There was a debate the other day 
which contained so many of these 
elements which hamper progress here 
as to become a small, inverse U.N. 
classic. It was in the important Com- 
mittee Number One, on political af- 
fairs, which is loaded with delegation 
chiefs and headed for discussion of 
such hot topics as Spain, the veto, 





maintenance of troops in non-enemy 
countries, treatment of Indians in 
South Africa, and so on. 

This battle royal arose out of an 
issue which, curiously enough, seemeq 
so obscure and unimportant to many of 
the delegations that they abstained on 
the first vote, but so vitally important 
to the Soviets that they protested jt 
as an attempt to revise the Charter. 
The point under discussion was a re. 
commendation by this committee to 
the General Assembly concerning the 
admission of three new members, a] 
ready approved by the Security Coun. 
cil. 

The Argentine delegation chief, anx 
ious as he said “to defend the powers 
and rights of the General Assembly” 
wanted to slip in an innocuous-looking 
little phrase saying that the Assembly 
had “taken note” of the applications 
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for membership and of the recom- 
mendations of the Security Council. 
Mr. Wellington Koo said that the 
amendment was unnecessary and 
could have no effect, as the Charter 
laid down that the Assembly is re- 
quired to act on Security Council re- 
commendations as to new member- 


ships. 
An Evasive Chairman 


The chairman, Mr. Manuilsky, of 
the Ukrainian delegation, called for a 
vote which produced the unusually in- 
decisive result of 19 in favor, 14 
against and 16 abstaining. Only the 
oviet bloc remained intact, except for 
in Masaryk’s abstention. All other 
jloes and groups split three ways. 

But meanwhile Manuilsky and the 
other Soviet representatives had been 
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stirred to suspicion by Australia’s ap- 
proval of this amendment. They 
smell Dr. Evatt’s old campaign to 
keep the right to admit new members 
in the hands of the Assembly, and sud- 
denly saw in this Argentine amend- 
ment a subtle change in the Charter 
intended to diminish the authority of 
the Security Council—and hence the 
scope of the veto. 

Manuilsky began a sly and evasive 
effort to overrule the vote which had 
just been registered, an effort which 
persisted through the noon hour and 
until mid-afternoon, and ultimately 
brought upon him the most decisive 
rebuke of this U.N. session. 

First he took the line that this 
amendment was a matter of substance, 
which required a two-thirds majority, 
and was therefore defeated. When it 
was pointed out that the rules of com- 
mittee voting allowed for no differ- 
ence between matters of procedure or 
substance, but called merely for “a 
simple majerity of those present and 
voting”, he shifted his ground deftly. 

People who abstained, he now in- 
sisted, were certainly present, and by 
their very hesitation were expressing 
an opinion, or voting. Therefore 19 
affirmative votes fell short of a simple 
majority, which would require 26. So 
the amendment was lost, he reiterated. 


Tide Begins To Rise 


Then began to rise, slowly but ir- 
resistibly, a ground swell which forced 
him in the end to do his duty according 
to the rules, and record that under a 
vote properly taken the Argentine 
amendment had been carried. Manu- 
ilsky first tried instead to carry out a 
new vote, on a revised version of the 
Argentine amendment, which he 
presented through the rapporteur at 
his elbow. But this attempt to 
supersede immediately a_ proposal 
which had just been carried only 
added to the storm. 

Bolivia said that too much was be- 
ing made of this affair, which did not 
justify splitting into blocs. Lange of 
Poland centradicted his colleagues of 
the Soviet bloc in a very mild but firm 
speech declaring that the issue was 
unimportant, the rules on voting clear, 
that abstainers could not be counted, 
and therefore the Argentine amend- 
ment, though he opposed it, should 
be considered carried. And the Nether- 
lands made an admirable intervention, 
calling for a unanimous vote on the 
rapporteur’s version. 

Still the tide rose. Mexico, Liberia, 
Venezuela, Panama, South Africa all 
demanded, to growing applause, that 
the chairman declare that the Argen- 
tine vote had been quite proper and 
had been carried. Spaak arrived, to 
rescue his threatened U.N., and sat 
behind Manuilsky. Then bluff old 
Senator Tom Connolly broke the show 
wide open. 

In his Texas drawl, and pounding 
the table as he is accustomed to doing 
his Senate desk, he said: “Gentlemen, 
this discussion could go on endlessly. 
I voted against the Argentine amend- 
ment, but I bow to the will of the 
majority. Rule 68 says that an appeal 
such as Mexico has raised shall be 
put to a vote immediately. Not after 
five more speeches, but immediately 
(bang! cn the desk). Not after any 
more observations by the chairman, 
but immediately. Not after any 
more consultations between the 
chairman and his private advisers, 
but immediately.” 


A Majority of 46 to 4 


“I have great respect for the chair, 
but the chairman should remember 
that he is the servant of this com- 
mittee and not dictator over it. (Bang! 
again; the applause and laughter 
grow). This committee is supposed to 
be run according to democratic rules. 
The Chairman should acquaint him- 
self with the ways of democracy. I 
insist .cn an exact interpretation of 
the rules, which call for an immedi- 
ate vote.” 

At this Manuilsky, who had been 
floundering badly, capitulated, 
though he still took time to give his 
own views once again. The roll-call 


Voting on whether 


was dramatic. \ 
they agreed with the chairman's 


interpretation, member after member 
said No! in a clear voice, with only 
three Soviet delegates and_ the 
Yugoslav declaring Yes. Czecho- 
slovakia abstained, and Poland voted 
against the Soviet bloc. The count 





was 46 to 4. 

Never, to my recollection, has 
there been a larger majority vote 
in a United Nations meeting. And 
yet the U.S.S.R. delegate rose up 
promptly to protest that the Soviet 
Union did not consider herself bound 


by decisions taken in this way. It 
was fair warning that, no matter 
what the majority vote, the Soviet 
Union will never accept any decision 
of the United Nations which she 
believes to run counter to her 
interests. The majority, to her, is 


not right; it is merely hostile. 

It was on an occasion such as this 
that I overheard in the corridor 
afterwards the quip (which a tele- 
grapher thought to improve on last 
week) “this world cannot endure 
half-Slav and half-free.” 
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Should Ottawa Assist 
Maritimes Industry ? 


By D. P. O'HEARN 


The movement for the develop- 
ment of new industry in the 
Maritime Provinces is encoura- 
ging, Mr. O'Hearn says, but it 
promises to be greatly retarded 
by inadequate financing. 

This is a field in which Ottawa 
might give some assistance and 
hope to improve the welfare of 
the area generally. 

One even might make a case, 
the writer says, that some capital 
assistance is owing to the Mari- 
times from the Dominion. 

This is the third of four articles 
on the Maritime Provinces by 
Mr. O'Hearn. 


Halifax. 
ge my first article in this series I 
noted that an encouraging sign 
here was the development of new 
industry by both government and 
private interests. In its implications 
this development is most important. 
It has long been recognized that be- 
fore this part of the country could 
hope for any measure of real pros- 
perity there would have to be a sub- 
stantial change in its economy. That 
from its traditional role as a primary 
producer of natural products it 
should shift to a predominantly crafts 
and small industry economy operat- 
ing on the natural products base. 

It is not possible, however, for 
the observer to share the optimism 
about the present movement that is 
felt in many quarters here. This is 
partly for reasons which I have 
already noted; mainly that the 
industries established, and_ being 
established, now still have to prove 
themselves in normal markets, and 
one can’t have entire faith in their 
prospects. But beyond this it seems 
extremely doubtful if, on a wider 
scale, under present conditions the 
movement can do anything like the 
job that is required to have any 
marked effect on the Maritimes pic- 
ture in the near future. 

The movement has many things in 
its favor, including enthusiasm and 
aggressiveness. But I believe it will 
be severely handicapped by one great 
drawback: lack of capital. The job 
that it is aiming to do will require 
a great deal of money, both for in 
vestment in enterprise and for organ- 
ization by government, and the 


money doesn’t seem to be available. 
This, of course, is an old Mari 
times short-coming. Since’ _ the 


economy of the area started on the 


down-grade many years ago there 
has been a great lack of capital, 
particularly of venture capital will- 
ing to invest in its prospects. Even 
capital owned in the area has sought 
the bulk of its investment in other 
parts of the country. 

With the present development, 
government, to a limited extent, has 
been doing some financing. And a 
few more-intrepid private interests 
have entered vigorously into the 
movement. But so far there has 
been no sign of the very substantial 
private capital or government funds 
required to do the proper job. 

Eventually, I believe, the money 
will be found. This course is 
obviously the logical solution to the 
Maritimes’ position. Commissions, 
government and private interests 
who have inquired into the Mari- 
times’ economic problems have gen- 
erally agreed that this was the path 
that the area should follow. (None, 
however, have been able to suggest 
a practical means of following it.) 
With something so logical, and so 
necessary, eventually a way will be 
found. But the immediate prospects 
are not bright. 


Economic Assistance 


It was this I had in mind particu- 
larly when I said in my last article 
that the Maritimes could be assisted. 
I wasn’t thinking of new bridges, 
causeways and other public works, 
tariff changes and other current 
requests of Ottawa. These things are 
perhaps important enough, but none 
of them with the exception of the 
tariff (and I don’t think the Mari- 
times can ever hope to see a tariff 
adjusted in favor of their present 
economy) can have an important in- 
fluence on the economy generally. 
But in this sphere of industrial 
development anything which is done 
should materially improve the posi- 
tion of the provinces as a whole. 

Shortly the Dominion and the 
Maritime Provinces will be discussing 
public investment, and presumably 
will be talking about public works 
and other capital expenditures. If 
these talks take the line of the past, 
certain subsidies and subventions 
will also be discussed, and the tariff 
question argued to no satisfactory 
conclusion. So far as I know there 
will be no question of the Dominion 
being asked to lend any assistance in 
industrial development. But it seems 
a matter that would be worth con- 
sidering. If the Dominion were to 


grant a capital sum (arbitrarily, let 
us say fifty million dollars) the 
interest on which would be available 
to the three provinces specifically for 
industrial development, one can’t but 
believe that in the long run it would 
prove an exceptionally good invest- 
ment; possibly much better for the 
national interest than ten million 
dollars in a Toronto subway, or a 
few hundred millions in baby 
bonuses. 

Such a sum would enable the Mari- 
times to have funds available, first 
of all, to lend to new _ industries. 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
have been doing this on a small scale 
up till now, on something the same 
lines as the Industrial Development 
Bank. But their funds have been 
much too limited to make a very 
material contribution. 

Secondly, it would put them in a 
position to establish-research, mar- 
keting and merchandising services 
and other organization for develop- 
ment, which is essential before there 
can be widespread industrial growth. 
The local governments are doing 
some things along these lines now, 
but their efforts are very limited. 

Action in this direction by the 
Dominion wouldn’t perhaps be ortho- 
dox. Ottawa customarily doesn’t 
give money for development such as 
this. But in the case of the Mari- 
times some unorthodoxy is called for 
by now. This part of the country 
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has been depressed for many, many economy, it also outmoded its capital 
years. plant. And Ottawa, I think, might 
And so far as that goes I think have recognized this in the past. — 
you might even make a good case Before now, it seems, it might have 
that something is definitely owing to been wise to recognize that while 
this part of the country by the the national] interest might demand 
Dominion, based on the old question protection for Central Canada it 
of the tariff. No matter what one’s should also provide compensation for 
opinion about the tariff structure parts of the country directly affected 
and the reasons for its erection, it by the policy. Or in other words, if 
can’t be denied that its effect was jn building up one part of the econ- l 
to benefit Central Canada and mili omy you are ruining another part shor 
tate strongly against this part of the you should give the other fellow help amo 
country. There possibly is no argu- jn developing along new lines. [f A 
ment that this shouldn’t have been this principle had been recognized leayt 
done. At the time the structure was some time ago, I think the Maritimes Item 
instituted it was probably essential possibly mightn’t have had such an 


that our manufacturing industries 
be built up. But nevertheless we 
have followed the principle of build- 
ing up one part of the country at 
the direct expense of the rest, and 


unfortunate economic history. As it 
is, it should be an excellent reason 
for giving assistance now, when it 
would definitely be most beneficial], 

However, in the way of things 


the true effect of this policy on the — such assistance probably won’t come City 
Maritimes has never been effectively along. And lacking it, I think, one poet 
recognized or compensated for. can only look on the present develop. siete 
ment here as encouraging and a step kee 
Feeble Attempts in the right direction, but one which long 
is liable to take a very long time in math 
There have been some feeble evolving to the state where it can oe 
political attempts at compensating make a marked improvement in the scol 
the Maritimes in the way of subsi- welfare of the area. As I have al- ee 
dies, etc. But there has never been ready noted, this new path probably oa 
any recognition of the factor, par- will eventually be followed success. — 
ticularly, of capital loss. The tariff fully. But under present conditions =" 
structure, in blocking Maritimes’ of inadequate financing it promises be 
prosperity, also directly depleted the to be a very hard path, and it looks wee 
capital plant of this part of the coun- as though “eventually” will probably 
try. Through outmoding the old bea very long time. L 
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every goal scored, a Ford for each 
assist, and a kiddy-car for each child 
born to a player during the season. 
Mr. Chalmondeley expressed _ sur- 
prise when informed that an organ- 
izer for the A.P.H.P. was in Queen 
City 

His presence here has nothing 
whatever to do with the directors’ 
decision,” he said “They ought to 
ride the 


al Hockey Players, informed the 
club management that his players 
would not participate in the game 
until their “just and rightful de- 
mands” had been met. These in. 
clude the O’Rorke Formula for 100 
per cent wage increases and a col- 
lege education for every baby born 
to a player during the playing 
season. 


during which P. C. Henry (Hank) 
Schultz alleges that he was struck 
on the head by a hockey stick, was 
a legitimate body-check. “Schultz 
ought to get out on the ice some 
night,” the star said scornfully. 

Schultz’ only comment was, “This 
is going to be the longest penalty 
Weems ever served.” 
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THEIR ROAD TO 


would meet with officials of the 
Queen City hockey club and striking 
players in an unsuccessful effort to 
arbitrate the current dispute  be- 
tween the club and players. Mr. 
Maguire expressed high hopes of 
settling the dispute. When asked to 
comment, B.C. (Chum) Chalmonde- 
ley, club board chairman, replied, 
“My God! did he really?” 


... they may have their pet razors 


.. . but when it comes to a brush 
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that good shaves_come from good 
preparation. Made of the supple 
‘finenesses’ of pure Badger Hair . . . 


Two million or more motorists from 
the States visit us each year... 
thousands of them just for the beauty 
of our Ontario countryside. Let’s see 
to it that our hospitality matches the 
perfection of our lakes and hills. 


ERRATUM 

In yesterday’s late editions, it was 
reported that Mitchell J. (Mitch) 
Maguire, government labor expert, 
would meet with players and offi- 
cials of the Oak Leaf hockey club 
in an “unsuccessful” effort to settle 
their dispute. The word, of course, 
should have been “successful.” Mr. 
Maguire’s efforts have not yet been 
unsuccessful. 


STRIKE SETTLED! 
In a sensational joint 
ment last night, B. C. 
Chalmondeley and Edward 
Weems, board chairman and union 
shop steward respectively of the 
strike-bound Queen City Oak Leafs, 
released the news that despite gov- 
ernment efforts at conciliation the 
week-old strike was at an end. 
Terms of the agreement were not 
announced, but were believed by 
sources close to the club to involve 
Packards for goals, babies, and 
assists. That is, assists for goals. 
“This means peace in our time,” 
Mr. Chalmondeley said. 


a Simms whips up a rich pene- 
trating lather that the 


beard for the cleanest kind of shave. 


“readies” 







When a man produces his Simms. he 
knows other men will give it the 


once-over of approval. 
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Both Mines and Cranberries Spell 


Tycoonery for Norman Vincent 


By JEAN TWEED 


iy eto gee VINCENT, president 
1N and chief shareholder of Vincent 
Mining Corporation, is a disconcert- 
ing person. His recent rise to power 
and wealth has proved quite discon- 
certing to the many citizens of lower 
Bay Street, Toronto, where the 
great, the near-great, the has-been- 
great and the would-be-great rub 
shoulders. It is not that “The Street’ 
objects to tycoons, mind you. After 
all even a minor tycoon can be pro- 
fitable to one and all. But there are 
the conventions . .. and Vincent has 
disregarded nearly all the rules of 
etiquette laid down for growing 
magnates. 

For instance, the Norman Invest- 
ment Company originally formed to 
handle Vincent shares only. That 


didn’t sit well with some of “The 
Street” brokers. Then there's his 
haphazard method of buying mining 
companies, industrial companies, any 
kind of company. Heretofore there 
was the unwritten law you could 
pick one field or another; but musc- 
ling into all of them in equal quan- 
tities is considered unfair to organ- 
ized tycoons. 

And finally, most of the money in- 
vested in Vincent’s companies finds 
its way into the company treasuries 
with a minimum amount diverted 
into the usual sidepockets. This is 
quite infra dig for a newcomer, al- 
though more established residents 
can risk it with impunity. All in all, 
“The Street” has its doubts and pre- 
dicts with some asperity that Vin- 
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cent is to be either the biggest suc- 
cess Canada has ever seen, or the 
biggest flop. 

Vincent, himself, attributes his 
success to his artistic soul. “I like to 
create,” he says. “Some people like 
to compose music, some like to paint 
pictures, I like to develop companies. 
I like to see them grow and expand, 
giving jobs to Canadians, opening 
up new prospects for the country. 
It’s profitable and satisfying.” 

Judging from the companies now 
under the Vincent helm, no one 
would dispute that he is something 
of an artistic genius. Founded in 
1944 to consolidate the thousands of 
acres of Vincent mining claims, the 
Vincent Mining Corporation now 
controls 25 mining and eight indus- 
trial companies with capital assets 
around three million dollars. 


Ring of Authority 


The controller of this little empire 
looks like a school teacher. He has 
an air of deceptive modesty. But his 
speech has the metallic ring of au- 
thority and despite his English up- 
bringing no trace of accent, rather 
an Ontarian twang. In moments of 
anger the twang vibrates and words 
pop out of his mouth as if expelled 
through a _ pea-shooter. Vincent’s 
humor is surprisingly dry, and al- 
though he never jokes about busi- 
ness (who does?) he has a keen ap- 
preciation of a situation. In par- 
ticular he is amused by interview- 
ers, and at the same time self- 
conscious, so that he unwittingly 
adapts his personality to suit their 
preconceived notions. This of course 
has the advantage of giving the in- 
terviewer a good story and Vincent 
is by no means unaware of the value 
of publicity. 

In fact his desire to shock report- 
ers and his adaptable personality 
have given his associates some 
anxiety. Take the case of one re- 
porter who interviewed Vincent 
without benefit of warning and re- 
ported breathlessly to his editor, 
“The guy is nuts! He says he wants 
to run Canada and he’s going to be 
prime minister. He's going to lower 
taxes, populate the country to fifty 
million people (by immigration), 
and cut down all the forests. The 
only thing he hasn’t decided is what 
party he’s going to support!” 

Another Vincent story painful to 
some of his colleagues is his rags- 
to-riches background. Not that the 
story isn’t true, it is; but as one 
“Streeter” said, “I’ve told him not 
to bring in all that stuff about being 
a Barnardo boy. Maybe it’s okay 
when you're a real big shot to give 
out with a background like that, it’s 
color then. But when you're just on 
your way up (and Vincent is) it’s 
not so good.” 

The background 
rather unusual. 


in question is 
Vincent tells it 
something like this. “We were a 
middle-class English family. My 
father worked in a bank. There was 
no outstanding business sense in 
any of us except my great-grand- 
father Hill who built iron and steel 
ships on the northeast coast of Eng- 
land and was something of a tycoon 
in his day. 


Geology for Schooling 


“But by the time his money got to 
our family, there wasn’t much of it 
left. My father was killed in 1917 
and a lieutenant’s pension wasn’t 
enough. I didn’t get a great deal of 
schooling but I’d always been crazy 
about mining and geology and I 
studied a bit on my own taking 
brief courses. 

“Well anyway when I was 18, in 
1923, my brother Frank and I came 
out to Canada with a Barnardo 
group. I worked on a farm near 
Port Perry, Ontario, for $10 a 
month and board. I can't say I liked 
it much; no newspaper, no radio, just 
the Bible for entertainment. I de- 
cided I’d make a good salesman, so 
I headed for Toronto. I sold maga- 
zines, office equipment, clothing, 
everything. Finally I built up a 
little novelty manufacturing busi- 
ness. You know, dime store gim- 
micks, picture frames, that sort of 
thing? I wanted to get into mining 
but didn’t know how. I took courses, 
attended prospecting lectures, as 
long as they were free. 

“One day my brother Frank, a 
teller in a.bank by then, phoned me 


he knew of a prospector who was 
headed for the Little Long Lac rush, 
(this was in 1933-34) and wanted a 
grubstake. 

“We rounded up a little syndicate 
of three or four chaps and each 
chipped in. The prospector dis- 
appeared in the bush somewhere. 
The telegrams that came in began 
to look queer and I went up to see 
what the score was. I found out. 
The guy was in a hotel with a 
blonde spending our money. He 
hadn't been near the bush. And 
that’s how I broke into mining. I 
had a responsibility to the syndicate 
and I decided to stay. I stayed four 
or five years, and I did everything 
under the sun to make a living. I 
can't tell you what I went through, 
maybe sometime when I'm old I'll 
be able to tell the story, but not 


now. You can say just that I suf. 
fered and starved.” 

The telephone rang. Vincent 
picked up one of the two phones on 
his desk and carried on a few min. 
utes guarded conversation. “Jel. 
low’s got a diamond he wants to sell, 
I collect diamonds. Don’t keep them 
at home of course, too dangerous. 
But I have quite a nice collection, | 
like diamonds, they’re beautiful ang 
profitable. Don’t care for any other 
kind of jewellery. 

“Where was I? Oh yes! Well J 
started to look for backers and with 
my last forty dollars I ran an aq 
in a mining paper. Just a Simple 
little ad written in a chatty style.” 

The advertisement, dated July 17 
1941, carefully preserved in the Vin- 
cent Mining Corp. official scrapbook 
proved to be just that. It starts out, 
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@ Bill Bremner, the latest addition to 
our sales staff comes to Pringle and Booth 
with an extensive background in the 
Advertising field. Our present sales staff 
welcomes this addition to its ranks and 
is proud of the service we can offer 


clients. 


Montreal office is now in full swing and 
very capably managed by George 
Wardrope —a man thoroughly trained 


in photography. 


Pringle and Booth’s ‘Traffic Manager’, 
Miss Dolores D’Arcy, completes our sales 
and service with her genial telephone 


manner and her ability to follow through. 
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“J have valuable holdings. . .” and 
ends “Mail coupon now.” Evidently 
enough coupons were mailed, for 
Vincent began forming more syndi- 
ates -— gold syndicates, zinc syndi- 
eates, molybdenum syndicates and 
finally the mica syndicate which 
ed to Vincent ownership of the Mica 
Company of Canada and finally to 


uccess. 
Since then Vincent advertising 
isn't run afoul of the Securities 


ommission for it has stuck to the 
need money for a good gamble” 
ormula. 
His most recent admission of lack 
money caused some _ eyebrow- 
lifting on “The Street” where tradi- 
ion has it that no one ever admits 
o being short of anything, especially 
ish. He floated a $750,000 bond 


ssue on his holding company, Vin- 
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~P Nature drive out 
8S with Absorbine ~” 


® Painful, aching muscles often 
follow unaccustomed exercise. 
Fatigue acids may have settled 
in them. That’s why they hurt! 
But you can help nature help 
you by rubbing those sore mus- 
cles with Absorbine Jr. Increas- 
ing local circulation in those areas 
will bring a supply of fresh blood 
which helps carry fatigue acids 
away and your stiff, weary mus- 
cles limber up again. 
It’s grand relief! 
Keep Absorbine Jr. 
on hand at all times. 
$1.25 a bottle at 
your drugstore. 


No 


W. F. Young, Inc. 


Lyman House, 


Uy, 
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Montreal. /] 
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Personal PHOTO 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


from your favorite snapshot 


25 ‘ $1.50 


including envelopes 

This Christmas send photo- 
graphic Yulecards, personalized 
— from your own snapshot. 
They're so exclusively yours—so beautiful—original— 
inexpensive. Send us a negative of your family, children, 
doorway, home or any subject you like. We will make 

beautiful, distinguished cards of highest 


743 qeity. You have choice of greetings and 
ae 


x 
Merry 


Christmas 





esigns. See your card before you buy. Send 

negative of your snapshot, this ad and 5¢ for 
return postage. We will return to you immediately free 
Christmas Card, illustrated folder, and your negative 
No obligation. Free offer expires December 1. 


box 220.246 YULECARDS 


Regina, Saskatchewan 





cent Mining, which despite the eye- 
brows sold rapidly. 

The present list of Vincent com- 
panies has the disconnected sequence 
of a telephone directory: Bickle- 
Seagrave Ltd., manufacturers of 
firefighting equipment; Canadian 
Anodized Products Ltd., aluminum 
coloring plant; Continental Coal 
Corp. at Grassy Lake, Alta.; Fleet 
Manufacturing and Aircraft Ltd., 
Fort Erie; Maxson Food Systems 
Ltd., pre-cooked frozen meals; Mica 
Company of Canada; Roliins Gears 
Ltd.; Universal Insulations Ltd. 


Pattern for Business 


However, a certain pattern could 
be worked out from this conglomer- 


ation, A Fleet airplane with ano- 
dized floats and _ Bickle-Seagrave 
firefighting equipment, insulated 


with Universal insulators made of 
mica, and meals served of Maxson’s 
frozen finest. Perhaps you could 
carry some gold and silver from the 
mines in your pocket. 

Vincent has a warm feeling for 
“his” investors who made it all pos- 
sible and he looks on them as a 
father looks on a large brood of 
marriageable daughters — responsi- 
bility coupled with personal pride at 
having sired them. 

Organizing and administering 
such heterogeneous businesses calls 
for complex thinking, and Vincent 
in addition to his artistic sense, is a 
past-master at shrewd opportunism. 
His method is to call in a corps of 
experts to run a new company, and 
control them, ‘and it, through Vin- 
cent Mining Corp. He throws him- 
self into each new enterprise with 
a lush fervor. As soon as Fleet 
Aircraft came into the fold, he 
learned to fly. Not only did he learn, 
but every medically-fit man in the 
organization took to the air, includ- 
ing the office boy. “How can you 
build and sell planes, if you don’t 
know how to run one?” asks Vincent 
rhetorically. At the moment trail- 
ers are also being turned out at 
Fleet Aircraft and employes wouldn’t 
be surprised to hear that in future 
their homes are where their trailers 
are. 

Working for Vincent tends to be 
nerve-racking. He has a tendency to 
demand the impossible and be a 
trifle miffed if it isn’t forthcoming. 
Fortunately it generally does forth- 
come, and everyone breathes easier. 
As one young chap said, “The guy 
is the kind to give you ulcers but 
you enjoy getting them. And you 
get paid enough to cover plenty of 
doctors’ bills.’ This is consistent 
with Vincent's policy of paying 
plushy salaries. The company states 
in its house organ, “The Vincentive,” 
“Most emphatically we don’t believe 
that labor wants to be or ought to 
be ‘babied’. We want no part of the 
paternalism which provides’ the 
worker with medical care, dental 
care, and baby sitters. We bclieve 
that the average man is intelligent 
and adult enough to exercise his own 
choice as to the services he buys, and 
we believe in paying him enough so 
that he can exercise his personal 
preference and look after his per- 
sonal interests in privacy.” 


Pattern for Living 


During his off-office hours Vin- 
cent leads a quiet life. Not strong 
physically, slight in build, 41 years 
old, aggressive in temperament, in- 
clined to irritability and impatience, 
he has kept himself in condition by 
the modesty of his social life. No 
clubman, he avoids parties, dinners 
and back-slapping get-togethers. He 
has none of tycoonship’s expansive 
aura; no one calls him “good old 
Norm” or such diminutives. He is 
referred to by his full name, Norman 
Vincent, as one might speak of Gen- 
eral Foods. 

His daily routine is as uneventful 
as is possible. Two hours on the tele- 
phone at home in the morning. (“I 
have an unlisted number and can 
phone the people I want, instead of 
talking to the people who want to 
phone me. More profitable, isn’t 
it?”) Then to the office around eleven. 
Lunch is from one until two in his 
office. The afternoon is over at five 
usually, and dinner is at home at 
six. The evening is given over to 
family life with his wife, the former 
Kathleen Tyndall of Goderich and 
his 10-months-old daughter, Norma, 


reading perhaps mining and _ busi- 
ness literature, or mulling over his 
post-card chess games. Lights-out is 
at 10:30. 

Vincent stresses his normal, 
happy, family life as a reason for 
his normal, happy approach to ty- 
coonery, in much the same fashion 
as a movie star may publicize her 
ability in a kitchen. And the kitchen 
isn't too far from Vincent's business 
thoughts either, what with Maxson 
Foods and his projected cranberry 
development. 

As a sideline he looked over the 


NORMAN VINCENT 


agricultural field and plumped for 
the hitherto unexploited cranberry. 
It seems cranberries grow lushly 
and profitably in bogs, so Vincent 
and W. L. Maxson, head of the 
United States parent company, Max- 
son Food Systems Inc., bought 240 
acres worth of bog on Lake Nipis- 
sing. They plan to spend half a 
million dollars developing it, and to 
take out around $1,500 per acre a 


17 
year. Vincent is enthusiastic about 
cranberries. ‘Most profitable crop 


known to man. Nice clean-cut farm- 
ing. No headaches and nothing to 
do six months of the year.” 

And, if Vincent's projects all suc- 
ceed, his mines, his industries and 
his cranberries, then Canada may 
have Norman Vincent, Canadian 
Cranberry King, out of Horatio 
Alger by Dun and Bradstreet. 
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WARM HOSPITALITY AWAITS YOU ! 


Do you have trouble sleeping? 
If so, why not do as hun- 
dreds of kusy folks do for a quick change of 
scene — visit Niagara! 


be warmly welcomed at the General 


You'll 
CARDY Brock! The atmosphere is 
HOTELS meals are delicious! 


Both the Rainbow Room 
and the Coffee Shop are famous for food. 


Reserve a room now. Rates are moderate — 


single $3.00 up, double $5.00 up. 


NIAGARA FALLS 4 ONTARIO 


Wilfred A. stead, Manager 


Do your meals 


restful and the 
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Every life insurance dollar, while waiting to be paid out to its 
claimant, is working and growing in the service of the public, 
creating more jobs and more goods for more Canadians. Of that 
dollar about 57 cents is now invested in Government bonds, 
5 cents is laboring for municipalities, 20 cents is building indus- 
tries and public utilities from coast to coast, 8 cents is in farm 


Life insurance not only grows in the scope of its protec- 
tion, year after year, but is continually being employed for 
socially desirable purposes. 


A message from the Life Insurance 
Companies in Canada and their 


1941 


“I'd like 11,506,651°* 
others to hear this” 


“Ww? post mortems!” warned Ida, glancing at Ruth. “The game’s over. Besides, your husband looks 
as though he has something on his mind.” 


and urban mortgages, another 5 cents is on loan to policy 
holders, 144 cents is represented by real estate and 314 cents 
is in cash and miscellaneous assets. 


“IT sure have,” said Bill. “Only I’d like the other 11,506,651 Canadians to hear this too. To-day 
I got hold of some figures that made me proud of the business I’m in. We Canadians now own more 
than 10 dé/lion dollars worth of life insurance. And payments? During 1945 alone, the companies paid 
out about 6614 million dollars to widows, children and other beneficiaries. And another 95 million 
dollars was paid to living policyholders through matured endowments, dividends, disability claims, 
annuities and cash surrender values. That’s what life insurance is doing for us Canadians. 


"These life insurance benefits helped to pay off mortgages on homes, start youngsters off to college, 
settle older people into comfortable retirement. Countless fami- 
lies have thanked their stars for life insurance in time of need. 
Many, many others who are now building future security 
through their poiicies will be glad of it. But I want every living 
Canadian to realize the importance of Lite Insurance.” 
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Canada's Metropolitan Opera 
Stars—Raoul Jobin, Mona Paulee, 
Jacques Gerard, Pierrette Alarie 
and Mary Henderson —have 
reached their goals by different 
paths but, as this writer states, 
they are holding their own with 
the world's operatic best. Two 
other Canadians figure eminent- 
ly in the Met's activities—the 
Manager, Dr. Edward Johnson, 
and one of the conductors, 
Wilfred Pelletier. 


“VERY Saturday afternoon during 
the winter months Canadian 
opera lovers listening to the broad- 
casts from the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York should be proud 
of the fact that no fewer than five 
Canadian singers are now singing 
starring roles on the stage of that 
mecca of all aspiring young artists. 
Young tenor singer, Raoul Jobin, 
born in Quebec, made his Metro- 
politan debut in the tenor role of 
Des Grieux in “Manon” in February, 
1940. It meant the reaching of a 
goal for a young man who had 
started singing in his native city of 
Quebec as a choir boy in a church. 


There he used to hear the curé tell 
the people of the wickedness of the 
world of the theatre, and his parents, 


although they favored the _ boy’s 
interest in music, did so only with 
a view towards his following a 





Canadian Vocal Stars 
Point Paths to Met 


By KATHLEEN STRANGE 


teaching career. 

Mr. Jobin, however, determined to 
make singing his career with his 
goal the opera stage. In 1930 he 
achieved his ambition by making his 
debut at the Paris Opera as the 
hot-tempered Tybalt in “Romeo et 
Juliette’. From 1934 until the out- 
break of the war he was leading 
tenor of both the Grand Opera and 
the Opéra Comique, and also made 
many guest appearances in other 
capitals of Europe. 

Returning to his own country in 
1939, Raoul Jobin won the Metro- 
politan Auditions of the Air Compe- 
tition for that season and has since 
sung many Metropolitan roles, in- 
cluding those of Canio in “Pagliacci”, 
Cavaradossi in “Tosca”, Don Jose in 
“Carmen”, Faust, Tonio in “Daugh- 
ter of the Regiment”, Gerald in 
“Lakmé,” Julien in “Louise,” Pelléas 
in “Pelléas et Mélisande,’ Romeo 
in “Romeo et Juliette.” 

With an operatic repertory of 
more than forty roles, Mr. Jobin 
says that he has no favorite; he en- 
joys every role he sings, approaches 
each with enthusiasm, and precedes 
each with intensive study and 
thought, regardless of how many 
times he may have sung the role 
before. Mr. Jobin is an extremely 
busy man, singing in concert and on 
the radio in many different parts of 
the world in between his Metropoli- 
tan seasons. This past summer, 
however, for the first time in years, 





This week the Metropolitan Opera opened ifs 18-week-season with 
Delibes’ “Lakme”, Lily Pons singing the title role and Canadian-born 
tenor Raoul Jobin (shown above) as Gerald. He also sings in “Faust” on 


Nov. 16. 


“Lakme” will be broadcast on Nov. 23, 2 p.m., E.S.T., C.B.C. 


Trans-Canada network. Three other Canadian singers at the Met, shown 
from 1. to r., are Mona Paulee, Mary Henderson and Pierette Alarie. 
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AMERICAN Group of Insurance 
Companies bands together the abil- 
ities and “know-how” of each of its 
companies in providing comprehen- 
sive insurance in practically every 
form except life. Any of its many 
conveniently located agents—or your 
own broker—stands ready to aid you. 


Your Insurance Agent Says: 


services do not end with 
the writing of your policy. All 
through its life I am prepared to 
help with your changing prob- 
lems, as well as in emergencies” 


GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE Co. 
ROCHESTER UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 
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he was able to take a much-needed 
Canadian vacation with his wife and 
three children. 

In 1941 an Alberta-born girl of 
French-Russian ancestry, vivacious, 
attractive Mona Paulee of Edmonton, 
made her debut at the Metropolitan, 
singing the contralto Giannetta in 
“L’Elisir d’Amore.” 


Bouncing Ball Days 


In 1923 Mona Paulee’s parents, who 
had been farming for some time near 
Edmonton, left Canada for the United 
States. There papa became a theatre 
manager and Mona a theatre fan. In 
the pre-talkie days, she used to sit in 
the orchestra pit beside the organist 
and lead the audience in following the 
little bouncing ball when current song 
hits were flashed on the screen. But 
Mona Paulee started to sing seriously 
after she had won an amateur con- 
test in a Portland theatre, working in 
a bakeshop to pay for her precious 
singing lessons at the height of the 
depression. She sang in vaudeville and 
with a night club troupe, and later 
did several minor roles with the San 
Franciso Opera Company. 

In 1941 Mona Paulee decided it was 
‘now or never’, and so she planned a 
trip to New York. She was unfortun- 
ate enough to come down with bron- 
chial pneumonia shortly before she 
was to sing in the Metropolitan Au- 


dition Contest. The date was post- 
poned for a week. And then still not 
fully recovered, she defied the doctor’s 
orders and sang anyway. She won 
the contest and the much-coveted op- 
portunity of singing with the Met. 

Among her many roles are Lola in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,’ the Peasant 
Girl in “Nozze di Figaro”, Shepherd in 
“Tosea,” Maddalena in “Rigoletto,” 
Nicklausse in “Tales of Hoffman”, 
Camille in “Louise”, Frederic in 
“Mignon,” Wellgunde in ‘“Gotter- 
dammerung.” Wellgunde in “Rhein- 
gold”. Orphan in “Rosenkavalier,” 
Siegrune in “Die Walkure,” the 
Slave in “Salome,” and the title role 
in Columbia Concerts’ production of 
“Carmen.” The last named has tour- 
ed the entire east, middle west and 
south. 


Miss Paulee sang in her native town 
e 


of Edmonton with the Women’s 
Musical Club Celebrity Series in 1943 
This fall she commenced an extended 
tour of the U.S. and Canada, accom 
panied by her pianist husband, Cap. 
tain Dean Holt, shortly to be ye 
leased by the Air Transport Command. 
Radio appearances, as well as the 
Metropolitan, are scheduled for the 
early winter. 

Miss Paulee is happily married, loves 
cooking, enjoys shopping, adores silly 
hats, and would be an exemplary 
housewife were it not for her God 
given talent for singing. 

In December, 1942, Jacques Gerard, 
whose real name is Jacques Gerard 
Poisson, a native of Arthabaska, Que 
bec, joined the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, making his tenor debut as 
Gerald in “Lakmé”. He is a nephew 
of the Canadian painter, the late Su- 
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Selecting or designing just the right fan 
for a particular service is an assignment, 
for the expert of long experience. 


We offer you such a service backed by 
40 years of fan designing 
and manufacturing experi- 
ence during which we have 
used quality 
material and careful work- 
manship. We have built 
huge high speed fans for 
We have 
also built tiny fans for 7 


COMPANY. 


Head Office: 
Engineering Sales Offices: MONTREAL, TORONTO, SAINT JOHN, PORT ARTHUR, 


REGINA, EDMONTON, 





of service. 




















A SYMBOL OF VALUE! 


The ''CFM”’ Shield is identification for the 
buying public that fans sold hereunder are 
accordance with Standard Test Code 
for Centrifugal and Axial Fans adopted 
by Canadian Fan Manufacturers and 
American Society of Heating & Venti 
lating Engineers. 


KITCHENER, 


CALGARY, 


special installations. They have oper- 
ated successfully and most of them are 
still doing their jobs after many years 


EE MET. 





If you have air to be moved, 
whether a fan installation 
looks too simple to call in } 
an expert or ‘impossible’, 
tell us something of your 
problem and we will send 
you appropriate literature 
and shall be pleased to con- 
fer with you. 
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zor Coté, R.C.A. Gerard had studied 
in Europe and was for a time first 
tenor at the Opéra Comique in Paris 
He returned to Canada in 1933 and 
in 1942 was chosen by Toscanini as a 
soloist with the New York Philhar- 
monie Symphony Orchestra. Among 
the roles he has sung at the Metro- 
yolitan are Don José in “Carmen”, 
Hoffman in “Tales of Hoffman,” Wil- 
helm in “Mignon,” and Romeo. 

In January, 1945, Pierrette Alarie, 
twenty-three-year-old Montreal born 
coloratura soprano, entered the Metro- 
oolitan Auditions of the Air Competi- 
tion, singing as her test number the 
Bell Song from “Lakmé”. She won 
honorable mention as a finalist and a 
$500 award, with an option on her 
services for the Metropolitan. (The 
$500 was spent as romantically as 
possible, by the way—for a “Romeo et 
Juliette” score!). 

Pierrette Alarie (her real name) is 
blonde, blue-eyed and petite. She fell 
naturally into the musical tradition, 
her father being conductor of the 
Société Canadienne de |’Opérette, and 
her mother its leading soprano until 
Miss Alarie herself took over while 
still in her teens. She earned her 
first professional money for a radio 
broadeast. over a Montreal station 
when she was only fourteen. 

Four months after her audition Miss 
Alarie received notice that her con- 











Margaret Parsons, outstanding Tor- 
onto pianist, in recital at Eaton 
Auditorium on Saturday, Nov. 16. 





tract with the Metropolitan, as a full- 
fledged member, was ready and she 
was instructed to prepare the roles 
of Gilda, Lucia, Lakmé, the Doll 
(“Tales of Hoffman”), and her debut 
part, Oscar, in “Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera.” Two years ago Pierrette 
Alarie sealed her engagement with the 
lyric tenor, Leopold Simoneau, by 
singing with him the love duet from 
“Romeo et Juliette.” Last June the 
couple were married in an old-fashion- 
ed church ceremony in their native 
Montreal. 

Miss Alarie looks forward, in ad- 
dition to what promises to be a bril- 
liant operatic and concert career, to 
“a home, two or three children, and 
interminable amounts of reading”’. 


Via Dancing and Violin 


Another young Montrealer to at- 
tain Metropolitan fame is Mary Hen- 
dersen, who at four wanted to be a 
dancer and showed such a talent for 
the art that her parents had her 
taught dancing with the idea that it 
might eventually become her career. 

At ten Mary Henderson decided she 
would like to play an instrument and 
after six months of piano work she 
turned to the violin, at the same time 
forsaking her dancing. 

After finishing school in Montreal, 
Mary Hendersen entered the Con- 
servatorium at McGill Conservatory, 
majoring in violin. Walter Clapper- 
ton, a teacher there, foresaw for her 
an operatic career and wanted her to 
change her course and take singing 
as her first subject. But her father 
was adamant that she graduate and 
get her Licentiate of Music, majoring 
as a concert violinist, which she did. 

Mary Henderson then went to New 
York for auditions in singing, met a 
very excellent vocal teacher, Carl Wal 
demar Alves, who comes from a great 
musical family, and with him she did 
the greatest part of her vocal work. 
She tried desperately to get started on 
her career in New York but the time 
was not yet ripe. So in 1939 she re- 
turned to Montreal, where for two 
years she sang for the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and was 
soleist at St. Andrew and St. Paul’s 
Church. In 1941 Mary Henderson 
took her first operatic role, that of 
Marguerite in “Faust”, with the Do- 
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..-. Should answer these questions: 


How MANY ‘earning years’ 
are you looking forward to? 
Right now you take pleasure 
and pride in that job of yours! 
But later in life, retirement is 
going to seem pretty attractive 
too. Years slip by quickly. You 
should, accordingly, SAVB 
through Mutual Life of Canada 
insurance which will provide for 
your retirement and protect your 
dependents . . 








Does it matter WHICH life in- 
surance company you choose? 








Yes! Life insurance companies 
are much alike as to policies 
and rates, but actual long-term 
results vary widely. We invite 
you to compare The Mutual 
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Life of Canada’s record with that 
of any other company. Evidence 
of the satisfaction of our policy- 
holders is furnished by the fact 
that whole families and suc- 
ceeding generations have 
entrusted their life insurance 
programs exclusively to The 
Mutual Life of Canada, and each 
year approximately 35% of its 
new business comes from 


policyholders. Ask your Mutual 
Life representative to explain 
this 


the special features of 


Company. 


Low Cost 
Life Insurance 
Since 1869 





minion Opera Guild in Montreal. 

In the spring of 1942 she sang for 
an agent who was passing through 
Montreal, and at his suggestion ar- 
rangements were made for an audi- 
tion in New York with the New Opera 
Company. She obtained a contract 
and sang the role of Lisa in “Pique 
Dame” and Parassia in “Fair of 
Sorotchinsk”. Both operas were un- 
der the baton of the great metropoli- 
tan conductor, Emil Cooper. In the 
spring of 1943 Miss Henderson was a 
finalist in the Metropolitan Auditions 
of the Air Contest, but Miss Munsel 
was the winner that year. Then 
followed oratorios, concerts, and two 
seasons of tours with San Carlo. 

Her first great opportunity came at 
the end of January, 1946, when Miss 
Albanese of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company fell ill just before a per- 
formance of “Madame _ Butterfly.” 
Miss Henderson was called in to re- 
hearse the role. She rehearsed all 
afternoon before the day of the per- 
formance and was called in again the 
following day for a dramatic rehearsal. 
It was not until during the second act 
that she learned definitely that Miss 
Albanese had recovered and would be 
able to sing the role. Miss Hender- 
son, however, was rewarded with a 
contract that same day. She made 


her formal debut with the Metro- 
& 


politan Company on March 30, 1946, 
singing the role of Micaela. 

This past summer Miss Henderson 
has been singing with the Cincinnati 
Summer Opera Company, as Micaela 
and as Marguerite. She has recently 
started on a radio show called Scala- 
mandie Hour, over WOR, on Wednes- 
days from 10 to 10:30 p.m. She is 


working with Paul Althouse, former 
e 


Ly, 
tenor of the Metropolitan, and is 
coaching opera with Bellino. A busy 


and promising career lies ahead of 
this Canadian singer, 

It would seem that all of our 
Canadian singing stars of the Metro- 
politan have come up by the hard 
road, but now that they have achieved 
their goal they are holding their own 
with the best. 
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PEACE of MIND 


If you are worried by domestic problems, mental obsessions, nervous tension, sleepless- 


ness, or any condition due to inner mental conflicts, here is a method which thousands 
, are using successfully to regain happiness and joy 

of living: Dr. Radwan’s method of Mechanized 

Suggestion. In your own home, by listening to 

recordings and following simple instructions, you 

learn to overcome fears and worries, to relax com- 

pletely, sleep at will, regain peace of mind, mental 

and physical health. Dr. Radwan, Ph. D., inter- 


nationally known psychologist, has perfected this 
world-copyright system after 35 years of study, 
travel and practise. Many thousands in England, 
Europe and Canada have achieved inner peace 


and harmony through this scientific yet simple 
method of complete self-mastery. YOU can do 
the same. TAKE THIS FIRST STEP NOW! 


Write for free booklet, 
and Happiness,’’ and Self-analysis Forms. 


DRC RADWAN PED” OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


3677 WEST 31st AVENUE, VANCOUVER, B.C, Jy 


“Your Health, Success 


HOME METHOD 
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With 1947 just around the corner, and 
a more competitive market in sight, 
budget pencils in Adville are being 
sharpened to a pin point in order to 
squeeze the last ounce of value out 
of the advertising dollar. 
the Big Four National Week-end News- 
papers get top-ranking on most ad- 
vertising budgets! 
circulation of 1,729,632, they reach the 
mass and the class — French and Eng- 
lish — from coast to coast. 
more, the bulk of this circulation is in 
the sales-rich urban markets . .. as 
the figures below prove! 
it’s budget time in Adville . . 


That’s why 


With a power-house 


And what's 


Yes, when 
. it’s Big 


STAR WEEKLY — THE STANDARD 
SUNDAY LA PATRIE — LA PRESSE 


THE BIG FOUR NATIONAL 


WEEK-END NEWSPAPERS 
OF CANADA 
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French Canadians Bar 
War on Principle 


By JEAN D’AUTEUIL RICHARD, S. J. 


Some weeks ago Saturday Night 
in an editorial article asked for 
an answer from various leaders 
of thought in French Canada on 
a series of questions relating to 
the attitude of their people in a 
possible war with Russia. 


Among those who were que- 
ried was the Jesuit monthly 
magazine of Montreal, “Rela- 
tions”, whose editor replies in 
the accompanying article. Some 
comments upon what he says 
will be found in our editorial 
columns. 

Father Richard is one of the 
ablest polemists in French 
Canada, and the magazine which 
he edits is very influential both 
in and out of Canada. 


“TD ELATIONS” is glad to be of- 

fered an opportunity to discuss 
the vital matters broached in Satur- 
pay NIGHT’s editorial “In the Event 
of War” (September 21). 

The attitudes of French Canadians 
between 1939 and 1946 do not con- 
stitute a peculiar phenomenon, but 
are consistent with their position 
throughout their history as a dis- 
tinct North American people. They 
did not oppose war against Germany 
per se; they were opposed to war and 
conquest as methods of settling dis- 
putes between nations. This attitude 
has been manifest from the Ancient 
Régime through the American Revo- 
lution and up to today. The position 
of the French Canadians finds its per- 
fect expression in these words of 
Pius XII in his Christmas Radio 
Message for 1944: 

“There is a duty, besides, imposed 
on all, a duty which brooks no delay, 
no procrastination, no hesitation, no 
subterfuge: it is the duty to do 
everything to ban once and for all 
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wars of aggression as legitimate so- 
lutions of international disputes and 
as a means toward realizing nation- 
al aspirations. 

“Many attempts in this direction 
have been seen in the past. They all 
failed. And they will all fail always, 
until the saner section of mankind 
has the firm determination, the holy 
obstinacy, like an obligation in con- 
science, to fulfil the mission which 
past ages have not undertaken with 
sufficient gravity and resolution.” 


“An intelligible and consistent for- 
eign policy” for Canada has not so 
far been devised by its English- 
speaking leaders. And where these 
leaders have retreated from their 
pre-election promises, they have jus- 
tified their defection by the pressure 
of unforeseen necessities. How then 
can French Canadians be asked to 
chart in detail their future reactions 
to a vaguely outlined world situa- 
tion? 


Philosophy Distinct 


Just exactly what French Cana- 
dians will do in the event of future 
war is not predictable, but we do 
have a large body of historical re- 
cord. If an intelligent and consistent 
foreign policy is to be devised by 
“the English-speaking majority”, it 
will be necessary for this group to 
understand the basic philosophy un- 
derlying French Canadian attitudes. 
A beginning toward this might be 
achieved by reading, in the current 
issue of Relations. “A la recherché 
d'une fédération mondiale” by Bur- 
ton LeDoux, an American observer 
of the French Canadian scene, as 
well as other articles by the same 
author in Relations of March, May, 
and October, 1942. 

To the question: “In the event of 
war” (against Russia a few years 
hence) “will the leaders of French 
Canadian opinion demand, as they 
did in 1939, a pledge that no Cana- 
dian shall be compelled to serve out- 
side the berder of Canada?” I would 
say: Would SaturpAy NIGHT advo- 
cate a pledge to send our men to 
distant battlefields, when so large 
a body of military opinion holds that 
the next war will come to us direct- 
ly upon our own soil? We are no 
longer in the age of cannon balls or 
even of block-busters; we are faced 
with the prospect of terrible missiles 
launched thousands of miles away, 
which will come down out of the sky 
without warning, spreading destruc- 
tion, deadly rays, pcisons and bac- 
teria throughout the land. What 
French Canadian reactions will be 
no one knows now; all mankind is 
on the brink of eventualities so radi- 
cally different from those of the 
past that we must try to think in new 
terms, which are themselves not yet 
clear. 


Future Indistinct 


To the question: “Will they 
(French Canadian leaders), having 
secured that pledge (if they do secure 
it), insist that all efforts to compel 
Canadians to serve even within the 
borders of Canada shall be made fu- 
tile by lack of enforcement, and 
strive to build up a public opinion in 
their own communities to the effect 
that the law requiring such service 
ought not to be enforced?” (I would 
say: Here again terminology of a 
bygone age is used to probe an un.- 
Known future more obscure than 
any man has ever contemplated. 
French Canadians believe that any 
involvement in war should be as 
limited as possible. They are _ posi- 
tively opposed to the idea of mass 
conscription of women, and even of 
children. The idea of total war or 
of any form of totalitarianism is the 
very opposite to their way of think- 
ing. It is doubtful that French Cana- 
dians will not continue to oppose any 
law which they believe to be unjust, 
and to have been foisted upon them. 
But what French Canadians will do 
when the next war comes down upon 


their heads in their own country no 
one can tell precisely, except that they 
will not be found wanting, when the 
issue is made clear that they are 
called upon to defend their country. 
' To the question: “And will they fi- 
nally, when the war is over, demand 
amnesty for all those who refused to 
obey the law” I would say: The 
refusal of a citizen to obey the law is 
a serious matter which French Cana- 
dians do not seek to minimize. They 
are aware that the conscription law 
was violated in one way or another by 
large numbers of English-speaking 
and of French-speaking citizens. 
That these citizens should not be 
allowed to take their normal place in 
Society seems improper to French 
Canadians. They believe that for the 
most part, these citizens acted from 
an ethical code which is opposed to 
the idea that the State holds suprem- 
acy over the body and soul of its 
individual subject. This attitude is 
widespread throughout Western so- 
ciety, and stems from fundamental 
Christian doctrine. French Canadians 
feel that they were dragged into the 
war against their will. They do not 
regard it as a war to rescue small na- 
tions, but as a contest for power be- 
tween great nations—one that has 
proved highly detrimental to all man- 
kind. The burden of understanding 
this attitude rests upon the State. 

If the State feels, however, that 


these men have committed a grievous 
wrong, it might, in its hour of “vic- 
tory”, remember the Christian doc- 
trine regarding the forgiveness of 
sins and renounce vindictiveness and 
revenge. In this connection, the 
State might also consider the ideas of 
our most enlightened authorities in 
penology and in psychology: punish- 
ment for violation of the law is not 
the only desirable procedure, and be- 
comes often an undesirable one,—in- 
teresting adaptation of fundamental 
Christian doctrine. ; 

If current forecasts of the next 
world war are to be trusted, there 
will be so few of us left after that 
holocaust that the question of “am- 
nesty” will scarcely exist — though 
again the future behavior of even a 


handful of people is difficult to pre. 
dict. 

To the question: “And if they do 
not do the same thing, what differ. 
ence will they invoke to explain thei, 
change — other than the difference 
that they did not like the war against 
Germany and they do like the wa; 
against Russia?” I would say that 
this imputes to French Canadians a 
frivolity and a callousness that pro 
bably do not exist in any people on 
earth today. French Canadians dj; 
not like the war against German 
and they will not “like the wa; 
against Russia.” In this we believe 
they were and will be at one with the 
overwhelming bulk of their English 
speaking fellow citizens, as well as 
with all humanity. 
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Dump Truck 





A complete line permits International 
to recommend the best light-duty truck 
for any job— best for efficiency, lowest 


The name, International, is a warranty 
of truck quality. That name represents 
more than 40 years of truck engineering 





Multi-Stop Delivery 


INTERNATIONAL 


LIGHT DUTY... Beee%el 


Yes, International Light-Duty Trucks are 
all-truck. They are designed as trucks, 
engineered and built as trucks. They’re 
powered by the famous International 
Green Diamond engine. They make no 
compromise with passenger car con- 


make. 


by International Dealers. 


Hamilton 


FARM POWER AND EQUIPMENT 


Ki Other International Harvester Products: 
INDUSTRIAL POWER + REFRIGERATION 


Tractor and Semi-Trailer 






And here’s an unusual record: For the 
last 15 years more heavy-duty Interna- 
tional Trucks have served Canada’s com- 
mercial truck transport than any other 


And here’s an unusual service feature— 
all truck service supplied by the nation’s 
largest company-owned truck service 
organization, International Branches, and 


For all-truck performance — Interna- 
tional! Forall-truck service—International! 
See your nearby Dealer or Branch. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF CANADA LIMITED 
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American Tourists in Vancouver 
Spend $10,000,000 Per Day 


By P. W. LUCE 


Vancouver. 
‘* )ME the end of December, Van- 
4 couver will have entertained one 
million American tourists this year, 
an all-time record. At a conservative 
estimate, these visitors spend $10 a 
day, which means $10,000,000 going 
into the coffers of hotel keepers and 
businessmen each day. 


The Province picks up an additional 
$5,000,000 from the half million tour- 
ists who go to Victoria, various parts 
of Vancouver Island, up the Cariboo 
Read, and to the small towns in the 
Okanagan and the Kootenays. 


Against this grand total of $15,000,- 
000 from the holiday trade must be 
set the moneys spent by Canadians 
who go south for their summer vaca- 
tions. They don’t spend as much as 
their cousins on entertainment, but 
they invest more heavily in goods, 
especially since restrictions were lift- 
ed so that an individual’ may now 
bring in $100 worth of merchandise 
free of duty after a short stay across 
the line. 

Illustrating the steady increase in 
tourist traffic, it is pointed out that 
the wartime low to Vancouver was 
350,000 persons in 1943, and the pre- 
vious peak year was in 1930, when 


610,000 were counted. The jump from , 


1945 to 1946 is around 300,000. 

More than half the visitors to the 
mainland come in their own automo- 
biles, and many of them have harsh 
words to say about the condition of 
British Columbia roads, especially in 
the country districts. The Vancouver 
Island roads are considered better, 
but the difficulty of having the auto 

ed across the Gulf deters many 

n enjoying the scenic beauties of 

island highways. At the peak of 
the season, boat space for autos must 
be reserved many days ahead, a con- 
dition that practically puts most tour- 
ists in a hopeless position. 


B.C. Dentists Miffed 


British Columbia dentists are some- 
what miffed at charges _ levellea 
gainst them at a meeting of the 
Canadian Weekly Newspapers Asso- 
‘ation at Harrison Hot Springs. 

It was said that members of the 


profession were not giving the ser- 
vice expected of them, that they exert- 
ed powerful group pressure on the 
Government, disciplined those who ad- 
vertised, closed their offices without 
giving proper notice to the public, and 
frequently declined to look after the 
dental needs of returned men because 
of the small remuneration received 
from Ottawa. The non-advertising 
attitude was especially resented, for 
obvious reasons. 


In answering the criticism, Dr. 
Emory Jones, president of the B.C. 
College of Dental Surgeons, said mem- 
bers of the profession were working 
harder than ever before, and that it 
was untrue they were shirking their 
duties. He added that the Dominion 
government program of dental care 
for discharged service personnel had 
added 900,000 persons to the number 
of patients to be looked after by Can- 
ada’s 4,000 dentists, and regrettable 
delays were inevitable. 


There is no law in Canada against 
advertising by doctors or dentists, but 
the practice is frowned on by most 
practitioners as unethical. Many of 
the country weeklies, however, carry 
a professional card or a short “liner” 
advising the readers of the days when 
the dentist will visit the district. 


An Unsolved Mystery 


The 25 chests of Chinese treasure 
left behind by Henri Bar when he 
fell overboard from the _ British 
freighter Samwater somewhere in the 
Pacific have been definitely claimed 
by his son, Claude Bar. This ends in- 
ternational mystery which had all the 
essentials for a best-seller, and which 
provided work for the R.C.M.P. for 
several months. 


Henri Bar disappeared from the 
Samwater one stormy night last 
March, about 1000 miles from the B.C. 
coast. In his cabin and in the hold of 
the ship were 25 chests which contain- 
ed Oriental jewels, objets d’art, and 
Chinese porcelain vessels worth at 
least $250,000. Some of the items 
were priceless and irreplaceable, in- 
cluding a number of Pekin cups said 
to have been stolen from the Imperial 
Palace in the early years of the last 





One of the greatest problems facing most 
men and women is the problem of financial 
security when they have to stop working. 


But thousands of Canadians — in over 50 
different walks of life, have found the 
“answer” in the Living Protection plan 
offered by Investors Syndicate of Canada, 


Limited. 


You, too, can be assured of financial secur- 
With it you can ac- 
cumulate $2,500.00, $5,000.00, $10,000.00 


or more in ten, fifteen or twenty years, 


ity by using this plan. 






which may be withdrawn in a lump sum, or 
as a monthly income, when the time comes 


you want to stop working. 


INVESTORS 
SYNDICATE 


of Canada Limited | 
Head Office Winnip 


Address 





INVESTORS SYNDICATE 
of Canada Limited 
204-G Power Bidg., Winnipeg, Man. 


Please send me details of your Living 
Protection Plan without obligation ( 


LIVING PROTECTION ._.__ every man’s road te fnencial security \ 


century. A_ silly superstition says 
these cups are unlucky. ; 

Nobody saw Henri Bar fall over- 
board. For a time the authorities had 
doubts as to whether he had died by 
accident or been murdered. Various 
claimants to his fortune came for- 
ward, but these all retreated when his 
son Claude put in an appearance with 
documents showing he was born in 
Shanghai and had lived there with his 
father while studying law during the 
Japanese occupation. 

The elder Bar was reputed to be a 
millionaire. His keen interest in 
Oriental art is not shared by his son, 
who will probably dispese of the trea- 
sures so dramatically inherited. 


Wholesale Row Moved 


Vancouver’s Wholesale Row, estab- 
lished 60 years ago on Water Street, is 
to move to a new location on the False 
Creek flats where it will have rail- 
way trackage and adequate road facili- 
ties for large trucks. For more than 
a quarter of a century Wholesale Row 
has been in a downtown traffic bottle- 
neck that was adequate enough three 
or four decades ago, but gradually de- 
teriorated into hopeless confusion. 

The Great Northern Railway plans 
to spend $1,000,000 in developing the 
new location, and the city will spend 
about $265,000 putting in sewers and 
roads, including a major diversion 
street. Part of this expenditure will 
be recouped from the sale of a strip 


of land to the railway company, which 
) 


is paying $65,000 for it. 

The old Wholesale Row on Water 
Street will eventually be incorporated 
in a new east-west traffic artery 
which will take care of much of the 
load now carried by Hastings Street, 
one of the two main business streets 
of the city. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


Vancouver has been shocked by 
seemingly well-authenticated reports 
of heavy drinking by boys and girls 
of the Kitsilano and the Lord Byng 
High Schools, many of whom are said 
to go on week-end “binges’”’. 

East End bootleggers, mostly Ital- 
jans, supply quart bottles of home- 
made “vino” which is said to be as 
potent and as dangerous as the no- 
torious bath-tub gin of prohibition 
days. Their trade is almost exclu- 
sively with the ’teen-age crowd, and 
“Joe sent me” is sufficient introduc- 
tion. The drinking is done _n groups, 
in school-grounds, in parks, and in 
cheap downtown rooming houses. 

As the dissipation takes place out- 
side school hours, school authorities 
say there isn’t much they can do about 
it. 

Another problem is the deliberate 
setting of fires by children, some un- 
der eight years of age. Losses paid 
by insurance companies in 1945 in- 
cluded $139,220 directly traceable to 
juvenile arson, most of the total being 
represented by a public school which 
was totally destroyed. 





With many of these youngsters 
these outbursts are only a passing 
phase, but an appreciable number 
gravitate to the ranks of drug addicts 
who spend $8,000 a day in Vancouver 
alone. This is mostly stolen money. 
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Zoumeulla-r _ 


Sunny Bermuda is a tran- 
quil refuge a few air hours 
or sea days from city life. 
Here you can golf in Janu- 
ary, ride, cycle, and enjoy 
most outdoor sports. We 
have fine hotels to accommo- 
date you; Belmont Manor, 
Inverurie, and Ravello 
Gardens . . . all noted for wits 

courteous service and ex- - 2m 


cellent cuisine. 





Consult your travel agent, 
or Mrs. Louise Girvan, 67 
Yonge St., Toronto. Phone 
Wa. 7552 or El. 5596. 
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Children’s Book Week and the 
Treasures Offered Today 


HAD a school teacher, fair of face, 

whose voice was mellow and kind, 
whose straightness of back—and dis- 
cipline—was maintained by the habit 
of folding her arms behind her. Not 
one of her formal lessons can | re- 
member, but | see and hear her, as on 
Friday afternoons after recess. For 
then she read aloud for her boys’ 
class of ten to twelve-year-olds. 

Did you ever come across “The 
Coral Island” by R. M. Ballantyne? 
| heard and lived every word of it. | 
saw breadfruit trees and cocoanut 
palms. | saw crabs and strange fish. 
1 swam in the blue lagoon where no 
sharks came. | cut my tender feet on 
the white and rugged coral. 

My notion of the South Seas so 
engendered has stayed with me. Dec- 
ades fled away until soldiers and sail- 
ors were striving thereabouts against 
ruthless foes. The correspondents’ 
despatches mentioning coral reefs en- 


BOOKS ARE BRIDGES 
to 


Lands Around the World 
Understanding Other People 





Realms of Imagination and Joy 

Facts and Information 

The World of Nature 

The Wonders of Science 

Growing Up with New Experiences 
Fun and Entertainment 
An Appreciation of the Past 

Building the Future 





closing lagoons, protecting islands 
and their defenders, had a clearer 
meaning to me because of that teacher 
of long ago. 

Again; Father read aloud on win- 
ter evenings. “Dombey and Son” was 
running as a serial in the Toronto 
“Globe.” So Sol Gills and Cap’n Cuttle 
and Susan Nipper became friends of 
mine. And if |! balked a little at 
“Daniel Deronda” who wouldn’t at 
eleven-or-so? 

But when | balked there was the lib- 
rary instead of the living room where 
one could find “‘David Copperfield” or 
“Ivanhoe”; where one could get ac- 
quainted with Falstaff, Nym and 
Bardoiph, with the Banished Duke 


and Touchstone, with all the other 
friends in Lamb’s “Tales from Shake- 
speare.” .And there was a fireplace, 
and a rug before it, where one could 
lie prone and revel. 

Children’s Book Week starts today, 
with the assumption that the fun of 
reading can’t start too soon. Of course 
the smaller folk must depend on par- 
ents who had better have their throats 
clear at bedtimes or on rainy days. 
For they must not only read, but re- 
read. The fairy tales demand con- 
stant repetition. And let no father or 
mother dare to skip the less interest- 
ing passages. They will be brought 
up short, otherwise, by juvenile crit- 
icism. “It’s not like that. You miss- 
ed out the part about Diggory’s 
granny.” 

When the lad or lassie has come to 
Grade 6 or 7 and is able to read com- 
fortably he or she will still appreci- 
ate an elder’s reading aloud—even 
from books generally considered ‘too 
old.” 

| hark back to the teacher I men- 
tioned. |! believe she married a Pres- 
byterian minister. If she had any 
children (1 hope she had!) | have no 
doubt that they were thrilled, even 
if she read aloud The Westminster 
Contession or “Sartor Resartus.” 

Do teachers of today read aloud? 
Or are they too busy refereeing bas- 
ket ball or hockey, or making ar- 
rangements for the track and field 
trials? 

Are children of today reading, or 
looking at pictures? Some day they 
must learn the habit of making their 
own mental pictures from a page of 
fair type, if they are to amount to 
anything. 


Animal Crackerjacks 


TRUE NATURE SERIES; Animals of 
the Woods, Gray Squirrel, Snapping 
Turtle, Water Birds, Black Bear 
Twins, Three Little Kittens, Pride 
the Saddle Horse, Shep the Farm 
Dog, Goats and Kids, Bunny Rabbit, 
Animals of the Farm, Elephants. 
(Musson, each, 65c.) 

ERE’S a distinctive novelty in chil- 
dren’s books. A branch of the 

Encyclopaedia Britannica organization 

publishes a series of twelve picture 

books dealing with wild and domestic 
animals; there being in each a mini- 
mum of text and a maximum of not- 

















$2.00 


amusing illustrations. $2.25 


$2.25. 





Books That Have Magic for Children 


GUP 


By Lesley Sirluck. A new and most original juvenile. Each 
brief chapter tells the adventure of a “Gup’—an imaginary 
character with all a small child’s capacity for getting into 
trouble. There are striking full-page illustrations. This book 
is to be discussed on the C.B.C. programme, The Readers Take 
Over, on Sunday, November 17, 11-11.30 p.m. Do not miss it. 


A GRANDMA FOR CHRISTMAS 


By Alta Halverson Seymour. 
Christmas in far-off Norway 
festivities and feasts. With numerous illustrations. $1.25. 


FREDDY, THE PIED PIPER 
By Walter R. Brooks. Another exciting adventure tale of 
Freddy and the animals on the Bean farm, with Kurt Wiese’s 


DEMONS AND DERVISHES 
Selected by Phyllis R. Fenner. 
splendor, and also Aladdin, Ali Baba and other old favourites. 





The Ryerson Press J 


An enchanting story about 
Here are Yuletide customs, 


Tales of more-than-oriental 


“7 Publishers, Toronto 








able and fascinating photographic 
studies. These are from informative 
films — “shorts” — which have been 
used in the theatres all over this con- 
tinent. 

Each book is a long octavo of about 
fifty pages, bound in flexible cardboard 
and bearing a title page in full color. 
Children of all ages will find them 
fascinating, and even grown-ups will 
put them down unwillingly. 


THE LITTLE FUR FAMILY, by 
Margaret Wise Brown. Pictures by 
Garth Williams. (Musson, $2.00.) 
T ISN’T a bear, and it isn’t a wood- 

chuck, or even a ’coon. It’s merely 

a furry baby that goes wandering in 

the wood and sees things which a 

three-year-old boy or girl will appre- 

ciate. Not the poem, or the pictures, 
are as important as the binding which 

is all fur, and this shows on the mid- 

riff of the picture on the outside of 

the box. 


A LITTLE CHILD, by Jessie Orton 
Jones and Elizabeth Orton Jones. 
(Macmillans, $2.25.) 

§ gets enough here is a Christmas 

book about Christmas rather than 


about Mother Goose and her rhymes. 
e 


The pictures, in color, illustrate a 
company of children acting out the 
story of the Nativity and are marvels 
of grace, charm and humor. The text 
is composed of Bible verses. 


WHEN GRANDMA WAS A LITTLE 
GIRL, by Ingrid Smith, with pic- 
tures by Mela Koehler-Broman. 
(Collins, $1.25.) 

fem pictures are the meat of this 

book, showing a little Swedish 
girl in full skirts and pantalettes 
cherishing her little family of dolls, 
washing, ironing, baking, cleaning 
in imitation of the housewives of 
her time. Admirable for four-to 
seven-year-old lassies. 


THE FORGETFUL ELEPHANT, by 
Jean Greene, pictures by Tibor Ger- 
gely. (Musson, $1.00.) 


M4 was a small elephant who 

never could get the hang of 
things in the circus where he worked. 
He might be told, and told, never to 
let go of the tail of the elephant in 
front, but he would forget, and thus 
disgrace himself and his family, for 
all his ancestors had memories of 
triple steel, brass-bound, Naturally 








the story has some elements of frivol- 
ity, but the pictures have all such 
elements and will delight any smal] 
person lucky enough to own them. 








BOOKS OF MERIT. 


(Fiction) 
AOD NREWEENC: sivevicniessiisvicians $3.50 
Sholem Asch 
RED MORNING ................. $3.25 
Ruby Frazier Frey 
ul UAC Sa eee $3.00 


Lloyd C. Douglas 
MISTRESS MASHAM’S 


REPOSE ..... Woe $3.00 
T. H. White 

FRIDAY © GEUIED .......0..cc000 $3.00 
Georgette Heyer 

WHEW SEGREN .....5..00:. me ho 


Lillian Beynon Thomas 


WORLD IN HIS ARMS .... $2.35 


Rex Beach 
(At All Stores) 


THOMAS ALLEN LIMITED 


266 King Street West 
Toronto, Ont. 
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S LONG 


As publishers of so many popular children’s books it is a constant delight 
to supply each succeeding generation with the old familiar tales and to 
introduce new and increasingly popular story tellers. 


FOR THE VERY YOUNG 


The Angus books—Angus and the Ducks, ete.—Marjorie Flack’s delightfully 
illustrated stories about that little dog Angus. 
Where are you going—The new Charlotte Stiener story with her own inimitable 
illustrations. 


FOR JUNIORS 


Pocahontas—The latest in the D’Aulaires popular series of picture biographies. 


The A. A. Milne Books—No child can help but be fascinated by the adventures 
of Christopher Robin and Winnie the Pooh. 
The Mary Poppins books—These stories of an astonishing nursemaid are fast 
becoming established children’s classics. 
The Crooked Little Path—The latest of Thornton Burgess’s Nature Books, 
crammed with interesting nature lore—stories about Flathorns the Moose, 
Jumper the Hare, Prickly Porky and a host of other favourites. $2.35 
The Wizard of Oz—Frank L. Baum’s whimsical classic—a book that will be read 
and re-read, treasured, dog-eared as long as children have dreams. $2.25 
The Susannah Books—This charming series by Muriel Denison (Susannah and 
the Mounties, etc.) will appeal especially to girls from 8 to 12. Published by 
Dodd, Mead & Company, Limited, 
Beautiful Joe—This well-known favourite by Marshall Saunders—the story of 
a lovable mongrel—will delight any child who loves his dog. $1.50 
The Company of Adventurers—This great new children’s book by Louise Hall 
rhorp is a magnificent account of the Hudson’s Bay Company—its beginnings, 
early struggles and great achievements. 


NEW TITLES FOR TEEN-AGERS 


Lightning on Ice—by Philip Harkins 
A great story for boys—all the tremendous speed, complicated strategy and 
dangerous risks of ice hockey packed into a fast moving story. $2.35 
Bright Paths to Adventure 
True stories of high adventure gathered by Canada’s most widely travelled 


journalist—Gordon Sinclair. $1.25 
Starlight—by Regina Woodey 

A new book for girls—a gay, charming story. $2.35 
Blackjack—by T. C. Hinkle 

A story for every boy and girl—the tale of a ‘different’ dog. $2.35 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES AND BOOK DEPARTMENTS 
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Children three that nestle near 
Eager eye and willing ear, 
Pleased a simple tale to hear.’ 


AS THERE ARE 
CHILDREN, there'll be fairy 
tales and fantasy, witches and wizards, gallant knights and lovely prin- 
cesses. Each year the plea “tell us a story’? peoples the Land of Story 
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$1.25 each. 


$1.50. 


$3.00 
$1.25 each. 
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These Make Rainy Days As Bright 
As When the Sun Is Shining 


HOW BIG IS BIG? by Herman and 
Nina Schneider, with pictures by 
F, Arnold. (Saunders, $1.85.) 

— e 








A boy’s adventures 
in the Canadian woods 


Young Don Morgan’s 
ambition was to spend a 
winter trapping in Star- 
buck Valley. Don was a 


good shot and a pretty 
fair woodsman but a 
whole winter alone in 
the bush was a big 
undertaking for a six- 
teen year old ... Mr. 
Haig-Brown’s picture of 
the British Columbia 
forests and his under- 
standing of a teen-age 
boy combine to make 
ideal reading for any 
outdoor-minded Cana- 
dian from sixteen to 
sixty. 


Roderick L. Haig-Brown’s 


STARBUCK 
VALLEY 
WINTER 


Illustrated 2.00 at your booksellers 
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THE IDEAL GIFT FOR 
THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD 


WHERE'S PATSY ? 


by 
Marjorie Poppleton 


secretary to the Institute of Child 
Study, University of Toronto 


LS illustrations in 3 colours 


In this delightful and beguiling 
book the small child sees, in 
both story and pictures, the 
things he recognizes from his 
own everyday experience. At 
the same time, he learns a sim- 
ple lesson. A juvenile “must”. 


At your booksellers 


$1.25 
OXFORD 
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figs natural question by a seven- 

year-old boy is answered by two 
measuring scales, one running up by 
the elephant, the skyscraper, the 
mountain, the moon, the earth, the 
sun and the stars, the other running 
down by the dog, the flea, the mite, 
the algae to the atom and the 
electron. So it appears that Terry 
is in the middle of things, and just 
right in size. The illustrations, in 
white lines on red or green back- 
grounds, are of uncommon brilliance 
in design and finish. 

POGO’S LETTER, a Story of Paper, 
by Jo Norling; pictures by Ernest 
Norling. (Oxford, $1.50.) 

NOTHER of these useful books 

dealing with the processes of 
manufacture as witnessed by a little 
boy and his dog Pogo. This one be- 
gins with the discovery of a hornet’s 
nest and a look at the paper of 
which it is made. Then John’s 
father explains how people learned 
to make paper from the hornets and 
takes the boy to a mill to observe 
the chewing-up of the logs into pulp 
and the rolling-out into clean white 
sheets or rolls. For six to ten-year- 
olds. 


MORE FRENCH FAIRY TALES by 
Charles Perrault; retold by Louis 
Untermeyer, and _ illustrated by 
Gustave Doré. (Oxford, $2.00.) 

sone are the original favorites; 

Ricky With The Tuft, Cinder- 
ella, Blue-Beard and Donkey-Skin. 

Beautifully printed in large type for 

younger readers. 


PETER PAINTER’S MERRY-GO- 
ROUND by Frank Martin Webber. 
(Musson, $1.50.) 


= tales of a fairy of the 
woods derived (at considerable 
distance) from Peter Pan. 


WHEELS by Oliver 
Tisdall. (Burton's 
Montreal, $2.50.) 

MOST interesting story of the 
greatest invention of mankind. 

Beginning with rollers made from 
logs for moving heavy stones the 
author describes the potter’s wheel, 
the chariot-wheels of Egypt, Greece 
and Assyria, water-wheels, wind- 
mills, spinning wheels, and so on to 
all modern uses of the device. The 
pictures are in color and will interest 
folk of all ages. 


Hill and Hans 
Book Shop, 


THE BIGGETY CHAMELEON, by 
Edith Pope; pictures by Dorothy 
Grider. (Saunders, $1.75.) 

eral persons will be interested 
in this very impolite chameleon 

who thought he was much more 
important than he really was, and 
lost his tail in consequence. But by 
learning to be courteous to bees, 
and ants, to grasshoppers and even 
to cats, his new tail sprouted and 
grew until it was “as 1—o—n-—g as 
this.” The pictures are in color and 
exceedingly good. 


HAIRY BEAR AND THE PA- 
POOSE, by Penelope Gibson. (Ox- 
ford, 75c.) 

SERIES of conventionalized forest 
scenes in color carrying a slim 
story of an =e boy. 


CHINA'S 
Meadowcroft. 
Dong Kingman, 
(Oxford, $2.25.) 

GENERAL story of the ways of 

“\ the Chinese people adapted for 

children of seventh and_ eighth 

school grades. Excellently written. 

The illustrations in black-and-white 

have an exceptional quality. he 


S STORY, by Enid LaMonte 
Illustrations by 
Chinese artist. 


THE RUNAWAY SHUTTLE TRAIN, 
by Muriel Fuller; pictures by 
Dorathea Dana. (Musson, $2.00.) 
OTS of the people who lived on 

the West Side of the Biggest City 
went to work on the East Side. 

Contrariwise, it seemed that most of 

the folk dwelling in the East went 

West to work. Someone suggested 

that the people should be moved. 


But nobody liked that idea. There- 
fore four subway trains were pro- 
vided to rush back and forth in a 
hurry. That was monotonous for the 
trains and at last one was missing. 
It had escaped to the main line to 
be a fast express, and it never, never 
came back to the shuttle-tracks. The 
illustrations in color are fully as 
fanciful as the story. 


Romance of the West 


COMPANY OF ADVENTURERS, by 
Louise Hall Tharp. (McClelland & 
Stewart, $2.50.) 

ERE is the tale of Pierre Radisson 
and the Sieur des Groseilliers, 
the free-traders and explcrers who 
were not well treated by the French 
authorities in Quebec and went to 

London with an idea. Their notion 

was that fur traders going to the 

wilderness of North America by way 
of Hudson’s Bay would not be chivied 
and robbed by Iroquois. King 

Charles, Prince Rupert and the cour- 

tiers were interested, and from that 

interest came the chartering in 1670 

of the Company of Adventurers 

Trading into Hudson’s Bay. 

Then follows the story of H.B.C., 
of Henry Kelsey, of Samuel Hearne 
and Alexander Mackenzie, of the 
factors and voyageurs, of the rival 
North West Company and the bitter- 
ness of conflict until in 1820 came 
union, Company prosperity and fina}- 
ly the opening of the West to settle- 
ment. 


A GRANDMA FOR CHRISTMAS, by 
Alta Halverson Seymour. (Ryer- 
son, $1.25.) 

‘. story of a Norwegian boy pre- 

paring for Christmas, with a full 
dnechinies of the household ways, 
the work and play in this northern 
land. Little Gunnuf, calling with 
some cakes on a lonely old woman 
of the village, was alarmed to find 
no one at home. Tracks in the snow 
led into the woods. He followed 
them and found the woman who had 
fallen into a pit and was helpless and 
almost frozen. He was able to 
rescue her and bring her to his own 
home. The book is beautifully illu- 
strated by Janet Smalley and Jeanne 

McLavey. 














CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH 
A Junior Literary Guild Choice for boys 12-16. 


THE LITTLE FIRE ENGINE 
By Lo’s Lenski 


The winner of the 
1946 here grants the clamorous requests 
thousands of young readers, 
gives her famous hero ‘ 
The 4 to 8-year old will 
find him the same competent and beguiling 
figure he was in his other careers. 


of her 


engine to drive. 


STAR IN THE WILLOWS 
Catholic Children’s Book Club choice for girls 7-12. 





A SMALL CHILD’S BIBLE 
By Pelagie Doane 


Seventy of the Old and New Testament 
stories, each with a luminous full colour 
illustration, are retold here with dignity 
and reverence for the 5 to 10-year old 
reader. The Protestant edition has been 
carefully checked by authorities in the field 
of religious literature for children, and the 
Catholic edition given the Imprimatur. $3.25 


Ruth L. Holberg 
$2.25 


Newbery Medal for 
and 
a fire 


‘Mr. Small” 





$1.25 


Katherine W. Eyre 
$2.35 


POGO’S LETTER: A Story of Paper 


By Jo and Ernest Norling 


John and his little dog Pogo find out all 
about how paper is made in this sixth of 
the entirely delightful ‘Pogo books”. This 
famous series is recommended without re- 
serve for those children, in the age group 
4-8 who “like to know about things’’. $1.50 








CAN YOU COUNT Rhymes and 
Pictures by Janet D. Schintz. 
Refreshingly different, helps tiny 
tots learn to count. iddies 
have heaps of fun following the 
capers of ten little bears who 
frisk and frolic in a riot of fun 
from cover to cover. 
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OVERFLOWING 
WITH FUN! 


THE JANET DEEN MOTHER 
GOOSE. Illustrated by Janet D. 


Schintz. 


Here is a beautifully illustrated, 
large-size Mother Goose Book 
that children will treasure. It 
contains all the familiar rhymes: 
Jack and Jill; The Queen of 
Hearts; Wee Willie Winkle; 
One, Two, Buckle My Shoe; 
and dozens of others. [Illus- 
trated in black and white, and 
bright, simple colours. Large 
clear type makes it easy for 
young children to read. (4 
to 8 years) 


$1.50 each 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 





Gray Squirrel. 
Snapping Turtle. 
Water Birds. 
Black Bear Twins. 


Pere? 








Three Little Kittens. 





TITLES 
1. Animals ef the Woods. 


1. Pride, the Saddle Horse 
8. Shep—The Farm Dog. 
9. Goats and Kids. 

10. Bunny Rabbit. 

11. Animals of the Farm. 
12, Elephants. 


—— S PICTURE eQOns 


MORAY SQUIRREL 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


BRITANNICA 


FOUR-COLOUR COVERS AND 
PAGES OF AUTHENTIC, 
action photos in sepia . .. direct from the real- 
life shots from Encyclopaedia Britannica’s 
motion picture films . . . the same films schoo] 
children everywhere find so interesting. Some 
scenes were two years in the making! Because 
they are true, they are great! 


THESE, ye ba WITH A BRIEF, ENTER 


THIRTY-NINE 
LARGE-SIZE 


TAINING STORY IN LARGE TYPE, make a 
fascinatl = informative book, every word 
of which has been checked by foremost natural- 


\Ists. Delights even the youngest readers. 


6Sc each AT ALL BOGKSELLERS 


pustisH#eRss THE MUSSON BOOK COMPANY LTD. Toronto 
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LOST MEN OF AMERICAN 
TORY, by Stewart H. 
(Macmillans, $4.00.) 
EOPLE hereabouts whose great 

grandfathers and mothers were 

United Empire Loyalists agree that 

Sam. Adams of Boston was no gentle- 

man. Indeed family tradition insists 

that his morals were quite as offen- 
sive as his manners. But such tradi- 
tion, normally, is affected by preju- 
dice and usually is discounted by the 
present generation. Bygones are 
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A Procession of Peculiar People 
In the Annals of the U.S.A. 


bygones they think, and no longer 
hackles rise at his very name. 

But here is an American writer 
who has looked into the private and 
public career of the spark-plug of the 
Revolution and concludes that Mr. 
Adams was an all-round blackguard 
as the U.E.L.’s_ always insisted. 
Obviously the man had no inhibitions 
whatsoever. He was not of the same 
kidney as the statesmen who made 
the best of a bad job and whose per- 
sistence created the constitution and 
the political ideals of the United 
States of America. 

Those ideals together with the 
battle against raw Nature made the 
Republic a land of individualism, 
rugged and demanding. So arose a 
succession of extraordinary folk, each 
with a dream and each intent to 
bring it to realization. There was 
Samuel Colt who invented the revolv- 
ing six-shooter. There was Frederic 
Tudor who invented a method of 
storing ice for summer use and 
shipped it to the West Indies and 
half way ’round the world. Because 
of him and his genius Dolly Madison 
was able to serve ice-cream in the 
White House, to the scandal of some 
pious folk who insisted that God 
never intended ice for summer com- 
fort. 

It was Henry Miller Shreve who 
plowed all the snags and sunken logs 
out of the Mississippi and made the 
river navigable for a thousand miles 
and more. The floating bulldozers 
used were his own invention. Sam- 
uel Howe taught the blind to read 
and invented embossed letters now 
perfected in Braille. Dorothea Dix 
roused public opinion over the cur- 
rent bestial treatment of the insane. 
Joseph Palmer grew a beard and 
suffered endless persecution by dolts 
who thought he ought to shave it off. 

Here is a very procession of insist- 
ent people who “had something” and 
spared no pains to let the fact be 
known. The book is fascinating in 
its information, admirable in its 
writing. 


Darwiniana 


CHARLES DARWIN AND THE 
VOYAGE OF THE “BEAGLE.” 
Edited, with an Introduction by his 
granddaughter, Lady Barlow. 
(McLeod, $5.75.) 

ai Darwin’s voyage of three 
é vears as naturalist on H.M.S. 
Beagle it was 23 years before the 
formulation and publication of his 
theories in “The Origin of Species.” 
Twelve years more passed before 
“The Descent of Man” appeared. So 
his letters home while on the ship 
and before he had observed long 
enough and carefully enough to form 
any theory have little or no scientific 
importance. The volumes of letters 
edited by his son sufficed to illumin 
ate and establish the character and 
temperament of the man. These 
additional ones, hitherto unpublished, 
are merely supplementary. 


Beating the Air 


TASTE AND TEMPERAMENT, by 
Joan Evans. (Clarke, Irwin, $3.00.) 
N ATTEMPT to discover the na- 

ture of aesthetic taste in people 
of the four types, extrovert, slow 
and quick, and introvert, slow and 
quick. How artists of these varying 
types will paint, and how public ap- 
preciation or distaste may _ be 
grooved in the same manner is more 
theoretical than _ practical, since 
mankind stubbornly refuses to be 
typed and classified. An old maxim 
comes to mind, “Concerning tastes 
there is no argument.” 


The Menace 


IN THE NAME OF SANITY, by 
Raymond Swing. (Musson, $1.50.) 
N a series of broadcasts the best 
of the American news-commen- 

tators by radio tried to drive home 

to his listeners the fact that the dis- 
covery of atomic energy presented 
the nations with a blazing alterna- 
tive. Either they must work to- 


4 





gether under a world-government or 
they must be annihilated. He con- 
curred with the New Yorker which 
declared that the United Nations as 
now constituted resembled a _ butter- 
fly in a high wind. 

This is a printed record of the 
broadcasts and the book, of only 120 
pages, should be required reading. 


Contest 


PRIZE of $100 is offered by the 

Women’s Canadian Club of To- 
ronto for the best short story of 
about 2,500 words, to be submitted 
under a pseudonym before February 
15, 1947, to the office of the Club at 
69 Bloor St. East. Rules of the con- 


test are available from the Secre- 
tary. 
The Scarlet Tree 


THE SCARLET TREE, by Osbert Sit- 
well. (Macmillans, $3.50.) 
SSUREDLY the Sitwells are queer; 
all three of them. And it’s 
greatly to their credit. Perhaps not 
entirely, for they had an eccentric 
baronet for a father, and an endearing 
happy-go-lucky mother, The children, 
in making face against their father’s 
plans for their training, so that they 
might become comfortably average in 
the station to which God had called 
them, succeeded in becoming poetical 
and far above average, intellectually. 
“Say not, the struggle naught avail- 
eth.” 
Edith and Sacheverell see a long 
way into grindstones and record their 


discoveries in verse of orchid quality, 
Osbert is poet and paragrapher, essay- 
ist and novelist, being at once prac- 
tical and “precious,” militant and 
meditative, and always a workman 
needing not to be ashamed. 

A couple of years ago he began his 
autobiography, the first volume “Left 
Hand, Right Hand,” taking him, in 
some three hundred pages, all the 
way to his seventh year. He con- 
tinues the task in this volume, getting 
as far as Eton. “I liked Eton,” he 
writes, “except in the following re- 
spects; for work and games, for boys 
and masters.” 

Such acidulous comments on places 
and people, on manners and customs, 
abound, but they are pleasant and 
graceful rather than mordant. For 
the man is a humorist-at-large, great- 
ly gifted in the art of observation, 
voluminous but seldom dull in com- 
mentary. If a cat should walk across 
his study he could write columns on 
the event and be continually interest- 
ing, 





But he was observing the last decade 
of an expiring era, a time when war 
was unthinkable and the times were 
lush—and possibly vulgar. So, in 
spite of himself he is writing Socia] 
History, but doing so from a box-seat. 
He is the unconscious aristocrat 
frowning on “middle class snobbery,” 
and other middle-class faults. Bernard 
Shaw did the same thing, but looking 
up from the pit, rather than down 
from the plush seats—and was more 
effective. 

It is a book for leisurely but reward. 
ing reading, and, from a literary 
point of view, smooth as cream. 
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ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 

















CARROLL 


759 Yonge Street -- 








FINE PAINTINGS — ‘Connie, Brut, Eurcpeon. 
RESTORATION OF PAINTINGS — by experts. 
FRAMING — Hand-carved frames a specialty. 


FINE ARTS LTD. 


Established 1898 


Toronto — 





Midway 3181 




































**Rust brown swagger rolling 
felt brim — a heavy mesh 
veil tossed alluringly over 
shoulder af the neck line.”” 
Designed by Lilly Dache. 
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IS THE CIGARETTE OF GOOD TASTE 


Chere is nothing ordinary about a Gold Flake. The rich, mellow, 
golden leaves of top grade tobaccos, used exclusively in 

this famous cigarette, make the big difference. Try a package! 
Smoke “the cigarette of Good Taste” — GOLD FLAKE. 


WwW. D. & H. O. WILLS’ 


CIGARETTES 


CORK TIP or PLAIN 
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LONDON LETTER 





Royal Collection Pictures Show 
a King Can Be a Good Judge 


By P. O'D. 


London. 

NYONE who has ever taken a 
A jicture off a wall where it has 
hun , for some time knows what an 
aching gap it leaves behind—a gap 
neatly outlined by black marks and 
the different color of the rectangle 
enclosed by them. Multiply that by 
five hundred or more and you get 
some idea of what the walls of 
Windsor and Buckingham palaces 
(including a few in Hampton Court) 
must look like while the pictures of 
the Royal Collection are on view at 
Burlington House. It is a real sacri- 
fice on the part of the King and 
Queen, for which their loyal subjects 
have every reason to be grateful. 
This is the first time these pictures 
have ever been publicly displayed as 
a collection, and they are very well 
worth seeing. 

Historically the collection dates 
from the time of Henry VIII. One 
may not readily think of the much- 








Any Tobacco 
is better when 
kept fresh in a 





Reg'd No 188.183 


TOBACCO POUCH 


The modern pocket humidor! 
inside rubber lips seal tightly 
together when pouch is zipped 
closed . . . keeping air and dust 
out — keeping tobacco’s natural 
moisture in. Top grain leathers. 
Standard model, $2.50 up; with 
pipe compartment, $3.50 up. 
Write Henry Perkins & Sons 
(Canada) Ltd., 1191 University 
St., Montreal, P.Q., for illustrated 
catalogue. 
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Keeps 
Tobacco 
Fresh, Aromatic 






A PRODUCT OF 





RUNNERLESS 
STRAWBERRY 


BARON SOLEMACHER. This greatly superior variety 
produces the largest berries from seed of any variety. 
‘lowers eight weeks from Easily grown. 
Does not have runners but produces : some quantities 
Of finest fruit throughout the season. Has the delicious 
flavor and aroma of wild strawberries. A showy pot 
plane and fine for garden. Plant now. Order direct 
rom this advertisement. (Pkt 25¢) (3 pkts 50¢) 


Postpaid. 
FREE—OUR BIG 1947 SEED AND 
NURSERY BOOK — Ready Soon 5W 





DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, ONT. 


married Henry as an art collector, 
and, as a matter of fact, he did not 
collect pictures. He had portraits 
painted to give away—much as a 
film star might give away signed 
photographs. But he did take Hol- 
bein into his service, paying him a 
retainer of £30 a year and so much 
for each picture. It probably seemed 
a lot more money then than it does 
now. 

There are only six Holbeins in the 
Royal Collection, and nearly all of 
these have been bought back by later 
sovereigns—mostly by Charles I, 
who was a really great collector. He 
had agents working for him all over 
Europe, and he bought with excellent 
judgment. He made the Royal Col 
lection one of the finest in the 
world, but Cromwell and the Puri- 
tans, true to their kill-joy character- 
istics, sold and dispersed most of the 
pictures, among them world-famous 
masterpieces which now grace the 
walls of the Louvre, the Prado, and 
the Vienna Gallery—if the Russians 
haven’t claimed them as German 
assets. And it was Charles, of 
course, who commissioned Rubens 
and Van Dyck, both richly repre 
sented here. 

As it is, the Royal Collection con- 
tains, in addition to these and the 
Holbeins, a Giorgione, a Titian, a 
superb Vermeer, nine Rembroandts. 
and a wonderful group of 38 Cana- 
lettos. These last were purchased by 
George III, who paid £20,000 for the 
splendid collection of Joseph Smith, 
his Consul in Venice. 

George IV was another shrewd 
buyer of paintings. He specialized in 
the Dutch school, and it was he who 
enriched the collection with the two 
magnificent Rembrandts, Adoration 
of the Kings and Christ and the 
Magdalen—thus proving once again, 
as the history of this collection 
shows, that it is possible to be a very 
good judge of pictures without being 
a very good king. 


Bodleian Library Extended 


In these days of the shortage of 
books, it is pleasant to know that 
there are still a lot of them left in 
the libraries. Some of the libraries, 
it is true, and especially the greatest 
of them all, the British Museum, 
have suffered more or less severely 
from Nazi visitations, but that great 
Oxford collection, the Bodleian, was 
quite unscathed. There are so many 
books in it that it has been necessary 
to build a huge new extension; and 
a few days ago the King went to 
Oxford to open it formally. 

The history of the Bodleian goes 
back 500 years to Humphrey, Duke 
of Gloucester, a younger son of 
Henry IV, who, in 1447, bequeathed 
to the University his famous collec- 
tion of books and manuscripts, to- 
gether with money to build a suitable 
home for them. This building was 
completed in 1480, and the original 
collection has ever since been known 
as Duke Humphrey’s Library. Un- 
fortunately a great part of this 
library was pillaged in the days of 
Edward VI by too zealous Reformers, 


who regarded it as a source of 
Roman infection. 
Oxford was again lucky. Some 50 


years later the eminent Sir Thomas 
Bodley came to the rescue. He had 
been one of Elizabeth’s courtiers and 
diplomats, and had been promised by 
Essex the post of Secretary of State. 
Essex was unable to keep his 
promise—he was probably prodigal 
of such things—-and to console Bod- 
ley, a man of scholarly tastes, pre- 
sented him with the superb library 
of a Portuguese bishop, which Essex 
had himself plundered from the city 
of Faro. 

Bodley gave this collection to the 
University, and spent all the latter 
part of his life trying to recover as 
much as possible of Duke Humph- 
rey’s collection. It became the 
fashion to endow the Bodleian, as the 
library very properly became known. 

Incidentally, it is one of the 
libraries to which British publishers 


must send a copy of every book they 
publish. This saves the Bodleian a 
lot of money, but it must lead to the 
accumulation of a vast amount of 
trash. In fact, there have been 
cynics who suggested that, if all this 
rubbish were weeded out, there 
would be no need for an extension. 
But the extension was built, and 
there it stands on the Broad—with 
shelf-space enough, we are told, for 
200 more years. People always think 
in centuries in this country. 


London Motor Shows Again 


Before the war the London Motor 
Show was one of the biggest and 
most popular of the annual exhibi- 
tions—even with people who had no 
more chance of buying a new car 
than they had of buying the Kohi- 
noor diamond. It was hoped to re- 
vive the Show next year, but now 
that production has been so greatly 
cut by the steel shortage (as much 
as one-third) there doesn’t seem to 
be much use in holding it. 

Even before the war there were 
certain manufacturers who took the 
view that motor-shows did more 
harm than good by encouraging a 
constant changing of design that led 
to uneconomic production. It may 
have helped the salesman but was 
the despair of the engineer. 

Now that British manufacturers 
have more orders than they can fill 
in the next two years, there seems 
to be less sense than ever in striving 
for more. But the future does fin- 
ally arrive, and there is always that 
matter of prestige. So perhaps the 


ew will be held after all. 
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MUSICAL EVENTS 





A Season for the 


Smaller Centre; 


“Old Man River” on New Course 


By JOHN H. YOCOM 


TOT many decades ago the best 


4‘ visiting professional talent that 
a small community might expect 


was a three or four 
Chautauqua programs 
cultural institution 
that specialized in concerts, plays, 
lectures and other forms of enter- 
tainment—with an occasional out-of- 
town soloist at a local church. When 
Chautauqua and similar tours 
stopped, radio became the small lo- 
cality's “season”. 

But with the growth of organized 
ccmmunity centres has ccme a new 
deal for the towns, both in amateur 
activities and professional perform- 
ances. This week there began one 
of the most ambitious programs 
in the Dominion. The community 
centre of suburban Forest Hill Vil- 
lage not only is sponsoring a series 
of top-flight musical, theatrical and 
ballet programs but has also com- 
missioned works by four young Ca- 
nadian composers for these perform- 
ances. The first show was a double 


day session of 
an American 
founded in 1874 


header—Elie Spivak, able concert- 
master of the T.S.O., and Frances 
James, New Brunswick-born sopra- 


no, who has thrilled Canadian audi- 
ences from concert stage and radio, 
most recently in the title role of the 
C.B.C.’s “Deirdre of the Sorrcews.” 
Miss James sang a song cycle es- 
pecially written for her by Harry 
Scmers, 21-year-old Toronto composer. 

On Dec. 9 the Earle Grey Players 
will present their highly praised 
‘Twelfth Night’ to the Forest Hil! 
community. For the third program, 
Jan. 13, 1947, the Toronto composer 
Godfrey Ridout, whose works have 
been performed by the S.0. and 
various radio orchestras, has writ- 
ten a new string work, to be per- 
formed by a chamber orchestra con- 
ducted by Ettore Mazzoleni. In the 
Feb. program the brilliant pianist 
Lubka Kolessa will play an original 
composition by Montreal's Francois 
Brassard. The Volkoff Ballet dances 
on March 10. The final evening, 
April 21, sees another new composi- 
tion. this time by John Weinzsweig, 
versatile composer of orchestral and 
piano works and slick-tailored music 
jobs for C.B.C. dramatic shows and 


National Film Board documentaries. 
It will be played by the celebrated 


Parlow String Quartet with Sir 
Ernest MacMillan at the added 
piano. 


Ontario’s Department of Educa- 
tion last month tackled the problem 
from another angle by sponsoring 
concert tours of five or six visits 
each to 16 secondary schools (Lind- 
say, Peterboro, Brockville, North 
Bay, ete.), a practical method of 
stimulating local performances as 
well as bringing good music to com- 
munities that might otherwise be ne- 
glected. The young artists come from 
the Conservatory or have been se- 
lected by the Department. The larg- 
er units will be the Leslie Bell Sing- 
ers and the Barrie Collegiate band; 
others will comprise teams of four 
as soloists or duet performers. Jam- 
packed auditoriums have featured 
the first visits (Kitchener-Waterloo, 
Brantford). The Department’s Brian 
McCool, satisfied with the worth of 
the plan, is contemplating later tours 
for groups of towns of 4,000, then for 
towns of 2,000. 


British Idea 


Last summer Dean Arthur Colling- 
wood of Saskatoon suggested that 
large Canadian orchestras like the 


Toronto Symphony or Montreal's 
Les Concerts Symphoniques visit 
western centres, even those with 


their own orchestras, much the same 
as the great British orchestras (the 
London Philharmonic, Manchester's 
Halle, ete.) get around the old coun- 
try. Last week the T.S.O. conducted 
by Sir Ernest MacMillan began its 
out-of-town schedule by playing at 
the Kitchener Auditorium Gardens, 
under the sponsorship of the Kins- 
men’s Club. On Wednesday of this 
week it played at Hamilton with pi- 
anist Jesus Maria Sanroma. 

In Canadian appearances last 
week 48-year-old Paul Robeson capti- 
vated as always with his singing but 
struck some political sour notes in 
Quebec City. 

In Eaton Auditorium Mr. R. sang 
“Old Man River” as an inevitable en- 
core, raised a few listeners’ eyebrows 
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at a new couplet twist that perhaps 
brought the lyrics a little closer in 


THE THEATRE 


es 


Alex. show “A Family Affair” that 
they think they have got Something 





philosophy to the accepted party line. 
For the defeatist “I gets weary and 
sick of tryin’; I’se tired of livin’ and 
*fraid of dyin’. . .,” he sang with chip- 
on-shoulder bravura, “I gets weary 
but I keeps laughin’; I keeps on 
FIGHTIN’ until I’se dyin’.” Two en- 
core Soviet songs were contributions 
to the current Soviet Anniversary — 
“From Border to Border’ (a good 
propaganda piece for a party rally 
but poor stuff for Robeson) and 
“Fatherland” (with melodic line in 


Odd Things Happen 
in Some Families 
By LUCY VAN GOGH 


T IS evident from the care and the 
hard cash that Jesse Long and 
Edward S. Hart have lavished on 
their production of the current Royal 


that will start a new fashion in 
American comedy. And perhaps 
they have. 

The characters in a comedy are 
not expected to act precisely as 
human beings do. They are, how. 
ever, expected to act in accordance 
with the conventions which preyajj 
at the moment for comedy behavior, 
or to depart from those conve ntions 
only just so far, and in such a direc. 
tion, as the taste of the moment js 





es 





spots swiped from “La Marseillaise’’). 

But in two old Italian arias, Beet- 
hoven’s “Creation Hymn”, a Mozart 
“Magic Flute” aria, Mendelssohn’s 
“Lord God of Heaven’, Robeson was 
better than he has ever been—and for 
years that has been just about tops. 
The artistry in his interpretations, 
his intelligent control of nuance — 
from robust to featherlike tones, the 
heart-touching quality in his mellow 
singing, and his personal magnetism 
were irresistible. Two atmospheric 
Moussorgsky numbers (one a picture 
of war’s horrors) needed, strangely 
enough, more drama. His negro 
songs included both the reflective 
type of spiritual (“Weepin’ Mary,” ~ 
“Swing Low”) and a “shout” variety 
(““Zekiel Saw de Wheel’). Into the 
latter, able accompanist Lawrence 
Brown shot a bouncy tenor and noisy 
descant. 








DORA MAVOR MOORE, Founder and Director 
Presents as the 4th in a series of 6 plays at the 


ROYAL ONTARIO MUSEUM THEATRE 
SOMERSET MAUGHAM’S BRILLIANT COMEDY 


“THE CIRCLE”’ 


NOV. 22 and 23 at 8:30 p.m. 


‘““AH WILDERNESS” by Eugene O’Neill—DEC. 6 and 7 
NATIVITY PLAY—DEC. 20 and 21 
For membership apply: Hon. Secretary, New Play Society, Royal 


Memberships for individual performances available at door. 


THE NEW PLAY SOCIETY 


Under distinguished patronage. 


followed by: 


Ontario Museum, Queen’s Park. 














these springs are tempered to just 
ed, : 
the right degree—and they are the 
work of such experts on spring making as 
W. Bohne Company Limited, 1153 Queen 
Street, West. 


First, the springs are coiled from wire stock 
by automatic machines—then placed in a 
recirculated draw furnace (shown in the 
photograph). This is the technical term for 
a gas-heated furnace, which provides the 


toughness demanded in springs. 


Gas, automatically and accurately control- 
led, enters into thousands of manufactur- 
ing processes. Gas gives quick heat... 


clean heat... sure heat! 





Industrial Division 
124 Richmond St. West 
ADelaide 6941 
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prepared to let them. So long as 
they do that, we accept them as be- 
having “naturally.” 

Yne characters in Mr. Henry R. 
Misrock’s play do not, to me, appear 
to behave naturally, even under the 
definition. ‘The plot depends 
on the assumption that a happy 
marriage of twenty-four years’ 
standing can be broken up, and a 
mutual suspicion of infidelity estab- 
lished, as a result of the married 
pair reading a play written by their 
twenty-two-year-old son which they 
interpret as dealing with their own 
lives and revealing them as sexually 
unsatisfied. And the marriage thus 
broken up is put together again (be- 
fore any “harm” has been done, if 
you know what I mean) in the last 


above 


act, ind sitting here at my desk a 
few hours after seeing the play I 
cannot for the life of me figure out 
what brought it together again; it 


just came together because it had 


to. And in the intervals of the 
breaking and repairing, the twin sis- 
ter of the young dramatist (not Mr. 
Misrock but the one in the play) 
holds tripartite conferences with her 
two young suitors to find out by dis- 
cussion which of them she is_ bio- 
logically suited to marry! 


it will be evident that all this is 
well calculated to keep the mind of 
the audience pretty steadily on the 
subject of the generative functions, 
and an audience thus handled will 
stand for a lot of non-human be- 
havior. But this is not a farce, and 
is not played as such, and there are 
surely certain limits of implausibil- 
ity which must not be exceeded. The 
author dces not even take advan- 
tace of all his opportunities. There 
is a well-established convention that 
the inhabitants of a fashionable 
apartment in East 62nd Street will 
do practically anything, and will 
talk about even more, especially 
when the children are around. But 

. Misrock does not even register 
his East 62nd Street. Here is a love- 





ly balcony window with miles of 
skyscrapers; here is Mother, a good 
Middle West lady; here is Father, a 
member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change; and yet here is certainly 
not New York, not even the conven- 
tionalized pattern of it. For one 
thing, Father is an Englishman! 
Why make him an Englishman? Did 
Mr. Misrock think that a New York 
audience would stand for more pecu- 
liar conduct from an English New 
York stockbroker than from an 
American one? Or did the producers 


happen to have Mr. John Williams, 
an able English actor, on hand. 

The dialogue is smart and allu- 
sive, but characterization is heavily 
sacrificed to wisecracking. The play- 
ers do wonders to make their roles 
seem plausible, but just as they are 
getting them well projected across 
the footlights the plot picks them 
up and yanks them back again. Per- 
haps one trouble may be that the 
players make them such nice peo- 
ple and the plot makes them such 
dubious ones. 
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Quartet in A Minor .. 
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Schubert 

... Beethoven 
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well known colon and rectal in- 
‘lion has published an_ informa- 

122-page FREE BOOK on these 
nents, illustrated with explana- 

diagrams, charts and X-rav pic- 
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Identical Twins Again and the 
Royal Canadian Navy Show 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


. week’s Identical Twins plot 
turned out to be “The Dark 
Mirror”, this time with Miss Olivia 
de Havilland appearing in duplicate. 
On this occasion, fortunately, the 
wardrobe department has taken a 
hand and supplied the twins with 
identifying costume jewellery. This 
cuts down the confusion and enables 
the audience to concentrate on the 
main problem; i.e., which of the two 
sweet girls is a homicidal maniac. 
(A minor teaser — how both girls 
managed to live in considerable 
style on a shared job of vending 
magazines and lemon drops in a 
lobby, is not examined. Probably 
it’s over-exacting to expect it.) 

Since “The Dark Mirror” has a 
reasonably exciting murder-mystery 
plot it’s a good deal more interesting 
to watch than last week’s identical- 
twin story, “A Stolen Life.” The 
opening sequences are fine, with 
plenty of sharp suggestion and styl- 
ish photography. Then the film be- 
gins to tangle with psychiatry, 
which inevitably shows things up. 
Psychiatrist Lew Ayres, who special- 
izes in the psychology of identical 
twins, undertakes to help investi- 
gate the murder and discover which 
of the two baffling girls is the psy- 
chotic killer. 


Psychiatric Fluff 


A tireless theorist, he experiments 
with ink-blot, association and _lie- 
detector tests, but seems so little im- 
pressed with his own results that on 
one occasion he turns his back on 
the homicidal twin, and holds a long 
telephone conversation, leaving her 
within handy reach of a pair of li- 
brary shears. Like most screen psy- 
chiatrists he gives the impression 
that he has picked up most of his 
professional education by watching 
other screen psychiatrists at work. 

Once psychiatry is left behind the 
film picks up satisfactorily and 
winds up with a fine braintwisting 
conclusion in which Teresa (without 
identifying costume jewellery) pre- 
tends tobe Ruth masquerading as 
Teresa. As both twins Olivia de 
Havilland, who has recently been 
getting better with every picture, 
handles her double-scoop portion of 
acting with ease. Lew Ayres, back 
from the wars, seems to have modi- 
fied the irresistible boyish charm 
that distinguished him in the Kil- 
dare series. It improves him no end. 


The Navy Show 


“Meet the Navy” the Royal Cana- 
dian Navy Show, has taken on con- 
siderable professional polish over 
its years of trouping, without losing 
any of its amateur enthusiasm. 
While it is the sort of show that is 
rather more fun for the performers 
than it is for the audience, the cast’s 
high spirits and extravagant willing- 
ness to please are infectious enough 
to keep you in your seat. A minor 
plot has been introduced into the 
original stage show; and while it Is 
less intrusive than most musical 
show plots it can hardly be said to 
earn even the small footage it gets. 

“Meet the Navy” has no stars, but 
its chief asset is Oscar Naske, a 
young Navy giant with a magnifi- 
cent voice that is at its best leading 
a Russian choral number. There is 
also John Pratt, a comedian with 
a funny, sad face, a funny walk and 
manner, but unfortunately a_ not 


very funny routine. On the whole 
the native talent in “Meet the Navy” 
seems quite a bit livelier and 
brighter than its material. The 
show was filmed in England, with 


a certain economy of production 
that has helped to keep it fresh and 
naive. Once in a while it’s a relief 
to rest one’s eyes from million dol- 
lar stage sets. 

In “Mr. Ace” Sylvia Sidney, as a 
U.S. Congresswoman campaigning 
for the Governorship, tries on a ser- 
ies of forty-dollar hats and two-cent 
political attitudes in front of the 
mirror in her stylish bedroom; and 
if the film had held to this pleasing 
note of satire it might have been a 
lot more fun to watch. Satire how- 
ever, except for this one unaccount- 
able lapse, is the furthest thing 
from its thoughts. At heart the 
heroine is a staunch, right-thinking 
little lady, with all the irritating 
tricks that such ladies tend to de- 
velop once they hit their stride in 
public life. Before long she encoun- 
ters Mr. Ace (George Raft) a politi- 
cal racketeer who takes her out for 
an evening and kisses her, in an 
effort to discover “if there is any 
woman in her.” This is a familiar 
experiment that always’ drives 
screen ladies to hysterical lengths 
to disprove the taunt. Miss Sidney 
is no exception. Her behavior leads 
to scandal, scandal leads to political 


resignation, resignation leads to re- 
pentance and repentance to love. In 
the end she acquires a new reform 
platform, the love of George Raft 
(who reforms along with her) and 
at least ten new campaigning hats. 
Silly. 





SWIFT REVIEW 





HENRY V. Laurence Olivier’s pro- 
duction of the Shakespearean histor- 
ical drama and a beautiful piece of 
screen entertainment. 

A STOLEN LIFE. If you can’t 
get enough of Bette Davis there are 
two of her in this picture, both act- 
ing almost every minute. The film 
can’t be recommended on any other 
grounds, however. 

THE KID FROM BROOKLYN. 
Harold Lloyd’s old vehicle “The 
Milky Way” with Danny Kaye riding 
it in all directions. Kaye fan groups 
had better not miss it. 

I'VE ALWAYS LOVED YOU. Lots 
of Rachmaninoff, played superbly 
off-screen by Artur Rubinstein, in a 
picture with little else to recommend 
it. Philip Dorn, Catherine McLeod. 
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Sleek and young in feeling, delightfully 
expressive of Contemporary Modern at its best. 
Wood is limed oak with natural walnut inlays, 
and the restrained designs are Chinese in feel- 


ing. Furniture, fabrics and accessories create a 
co-ordinated ensemble of livable comfort and 


charm. 


*Wishmaker is a complete home furnishing scheme, 
co-ordinating color and design in furniture, fabrics, 
floor coverings, wallpapers and accessories. Exclu- 


sive with Simpson’s in Toronto. 


HOME FURNISHING FLOORS, 4, 5 and 6 
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Why Blame Comics, Movies, Etc., 
For the Young's Delinquency? 


By RUTH HOBBERLIN 
E 


know the Browns. 


aged Mary for a candid opinion of 
the drama. 


the average income Mary _ sniffed. “Mecther, pleeee- 
above the dull-normal ease.” 


Perhaps their “But don’t you care whether this 


glamorous girl marries the man of 


Brown read with her choice, providing of course he 

concern that delinquency is stalking doesn’t mortgage the old home or 
of our nation. As any pawn the heirloom jewellery?” 

mother might, she decided to inves- Carol's sweater-and-skirt daugh- 

tigate at once the emotional life of ter tinkled a charm bracelet. “At 


She first tuned 
and asked teen 


your age, Mum, don't you know soap 


serial operas aren't meant to be taken so 
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* A Residential School for Girls, near Toronto 


e Public Schuol to ttouour Maturiculation, Music, Art and Handi- 

crafts, Household Science, Secretarial Courses, and Dramatics. 

IGeally situated in one hundred acres of grounds. Swimming pool 

and Gymnasium. Physical Education and Riding under resident 

Mistresses. Valuable scholarships. 

CALENDAR ON REQUEST 
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for Advertising Women|! 


NOMA WON — 


If you can answer yes to most of the above questions, 
this major Canadian advertising agency may be the opportu 
Please apply promptly, giving us any further information 
Our employees know of this advertisement. 


- Is your age between 25 and 35? 


. Have you had agency experience? 


- Have you created, or had a hand in the creation of food 


QUALIFYING QUIZ 


The prize is an executive position on one 
of Canada’s largest advertising accounts 


Can you write copy that makes other women want to buy? 
Can you get other women to talk freely? 
Can you make contributions in executive meetings? 


Can you criticize advertising layouts? 


or cosmetic advertising? 


the position that is open in 
nity you have been awaiting. 
you feel might be interesting. 
Box 70, Saturday Night, Toronto. 








seriously?” Mary snapped the radio 
button, smiled. “You sound like blue 
Monday. How's about coming up- 
stairs to hear my latest disc?” 

Carol followed meekly, inwardly 
preparing for a session of what a 
newspaper article had termed stark 
naked music. 

Within the next hour she discov- 
ered that men named the Duke, the 
Bing and the King had recordings to 
their credit. She also listened to 
drum beats by Gene Krupa and 
piano work by Hoagey Carmichael. 
Once, as the King of Swing gave 
out with hot, Carol found her toe 
keeping time to the music. She be- 
gan to feel confused, as though she 


were understanding the unknown 
and—even worse — enjoying some- 
thing of which she ought to be 
ashamed. 


The music appreciation hour end- 
ed with a number by Oscar Peter- 


son. Mary sensed her mother’s con- 
fusion of thought. “Mum, remem- 
ber when the highbrows_ ranted 


against Paul Whiteman for bring- 
ing jazz to Aeolian Hall? Well... 
‘Rhapsody in Blue’ is recognized as 
an American classic now.” 

Within her own room, struggling 
with pin-curls, Carol decided there 
was truth and wisdom in what the 
Stage Director of the Metropolitan 
had recently said. The best of pop- 
ular music would survive, Dr. Graf 
had declared, and the worst dis- 
appear just as it had in past genera- 
tions. Even Gilbert and Sullivan at 
one time had been panned by critics. 

but horror, sex and crime again 
seemed to raise its hydra _ head, 
when young Larry Brown tossed the 
comics to his father and rushed off 
to a colossal mystery film. 


Blood And Thunder 


Carol sought the opinion of ex- 
perts on the question of youth enter- 
tainment. From psychologists and 
educationalists she learned why 
comic strips, radio programs and 
motion pictures are not the basic 
major cause of juvenile crime. 

Our first comic books were a 1933 
vintage, introduced by Schoolmaster 
N. C. Gaines. Now, as then, they 
contain little humor but compen- 
sate with plenty of blood and thun- 
der. 

What is the effect of comics on 
good reading? Miss Margaret 
Scoggin of the Nathan Straus Li- 
brary, New York City, who has 
made an extensive study of teen-age 
reading habits, says good readers 
read comics and other books. Chil- 
dren rated as poor readers have be- 
come interested in historical char- 
acters found in comic books, and 
also been introduced to heroes adapt- 
ed from such classics as ‘Moby 
Dick” and “The Three Musketeers.” 

Because comic strip characters 
attacked racial prejudice and advo- 
cated sound relations with other 
countries, Mussolini banned Flash 
Gordon and Hitler branded Super- 
man a Jew. These dictators didn't 
live to learn that comics are like the 
mumps—something a child “gets”, 
survives, and later takes up stamp 
collecting. 

In the matter of radio, this indus- 
try recognizes its tremendous hold 
on youthful listeners. This is whv 
certain networks retain psycholo- 
gists to supervise their programs. 
Hop Harrigan and Superman are 
closely checked to see that youth 
is set a good example. Radio execu- 
tives aren't morons either. It 
wouldn’t be good for business. For 
what would be the point in a spon- 
sor encouraging a child to eat a cer- 
tain wholesome cereal, only to turn 
him into a debauched little hellion 
who defied legitimate authority and 
ate only what he pleased? 

The large networks do even more 
than adhere to a strict code of mor- 
als. Explains Miss Grace Johnsen 
(a director for the American Broad- 
casting Company): “We work with 
the script writers to see that, at the 
Same time the youngsters are en- 
joying their radio fare, they also 
are learning.” For example, Jack 
Armstrong has taught the value of 
an education. Dick Tracy stresses 
the importance of law and order; 
while the Quiz Kids have given im- 
petus to a quest for general know]- 
edge. 

School teachers have discovered 
that students who listen to radio 








programs regularly are stimulated 
toward good listening habits in gen- 
eral. They also find these children 
usually acquire an early apprecia- 
tion of music and drama. 

Before branding motion pictures a 
force of evil, parents might note a 
Suggestion by Miss Frank of the 
Child Study Association. “With 
pencil and paint children can be en- 
couraged to dramatize what they see 
in the movies,” she advises. “Thus 
they can give expression to the emo- 
tions which centre in the heroes and 
in the furious action.” In this same 
connection, an article in SatrurDAy 
NIGHT (February 1946) explained 
that “a blood-curdling chiller or rip- 
roaring western is a good outlet for 
aggressive instincts.” 

Morally, Hollywood 


was pretty 





a 
well housecleaned way back in the 
early ‘30's, and motion pictures 


now 
must adhere to a Production 


Code 

which governs moral standard mm 
The Code is notable for Vi, toria, fae 
rhetoric and its opposition to ¢. — 
nakedness, vulgarity and profani;, [> 

Parents who find presentq.. 
entertainment a menace pm on | 
pause to consider their home cons, — 
tions and their child's outlook . — ¢ 
life. Even columnist Dorothy p, — 


has warned that ignorance isn't jp, 
nocence; and too much restraint de. 
velops a yen for forbidden fruj; 

Providing our children  }2:, 
worthwhile hobbies, healthy 4; 
tudes and a happy home environ, 
ment, we need not fear that comic 
radio and movies will bring ' 
quency to our door. 
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What They Are Wearing at This 
Season's Early Morning Fires 


By FREDERIC MANNING 


| | pplendeed the warm weather in early 
* October I attended a fire a few 
doors down our street. Although it 
occurred at three in the morning the 
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attendance was, in movie terms, ter: 
rific—in a big way too. 

I arrived too late for the first act 
but was told it was quite spectacular. 
Flames shot out from upper windows, 
smoke billowed out in a nice yellowish 
grey shade and the glare lit the houses 
across the street like a good old-time 
C.N.E. fire-works display on closing 
night. 

The smoke was still pouring out, on 
my arrival, but the lighting effects 
were then in the hands of the firemen, 
They were crawling around with 
flashlights trying to find the fire, I 
presume. 

However, what I set out to describe 
was the clothes worn at this per- 
formance and not the smoke and 
flames. A private view at the Art 
Gallery, even during the war years, 
never saw a stranger collection of 
clothes and hair-dos. 

I concluded that the standard bed- 






















The exquisite beauty and 
unexcelled accuracy of 
Switzerland’s most famous 
watch bespeak the pride 
Tavannes craftsmen take 
in their work. Sold by better 
jewellers at moderate 
prices, those who love fine 
things insist upon Tavannes. 












A luscious new wine color 
that whispers of nymphs and 
dryads... vine leaves in you~ 
hair... laughter in your 
heart! In tune with revelry— 
the ruby-tinted burgundy 

of Heady Wine! 


The new Shimmer-Sheen color 
you'll lose your head over... 







Ask for new Heady Wine 
in Shimmer-Sheen 50¢ 





side equipment for the average man 
consists of trousers and a windbreak- 
er. With a few exceptions that is 
what all the men were wearing. 

But what the women appeared in! 
The first outfit to impress me was 
worn by a white-haired matron who 
stepped briskly across the lawns in a 
very well cut brown tweed coat worn 
over a trailing scarlet chiffon negli- 
gee, or nightgown. I never discovered 
which. 

Three other models impressed me 
equally. One was a pale green satin 
lounging suit with brightly colored 
flowers rioting over it. The coat, 
nipped in at the waist, flared out 
about the knees in a way that would 
probably have brought the W.P.T.B. 
to the verge of apoplexy two or three 
years ago. The trousers were al- 
most as full and billowing. An iden- 
tical model was carried out in a black 
quilted satin jacket over plain scarlet 
trousers. 


French Hat 


The outfit that startled me most was 
another matronly model done up in a 
long navy blue cape, lined with red 
satin, and wearing a large dark hat 
with what looked like an entire sea- 
gull in full flight perched on it. One 
look at the blue-grey hair under the 
hat and I felt sure if it was a sea-gull 
it was a French one and the hat was 
undoubtedly a Paris model at that. 

Those were really the highlights of 
the women’s division of the show. 
Some of the other sight-seers wore 
housecoats and dressing gowns of 
material I always associate with bed- 
spreads. Cosy locking but somewhat 
lacking in smartness, even for a fire. 
The majority of the women, though, 
appeared in tweed coats of varied cuts 
or in black models, with and without 
fur. No fur coats were worn. Pro- 
bably tco early in the season. 

Very few wore curlers in their hair 
but some sort of fancy colored hair 
net seemed popular and several pairs 
of pigtails appeared as well. 

The exceptions to the standard 
equipment for men were furnished by 
two other gents and myself. One was 
a business man who is ultraconserva- 
tive in dress. I have never seen him 
in anything but dark blue suits and he 
carried this idea to the fire. He wore 
dark blue pyjamas, dark blue over- 
coat and a dark blue muffler and black 
slippers. His only concession to the 
hour and occasion was a hair-do more 
than slightly pompadour. This, I 
felt, was more by accident than design. 


Colors And Stripes 


The other gent’s outfit was certainly 
design and no accident, and was 1 
envious? He had on an ensemble that 
absolutely stunned me. Pyjamas and 
dressing gown to match in stripes of 
width and color that when lit by the 
red lights on the fire trucks would 
have dimmed the blaze, had there been 
a blaze. The stripes were bright 
blue, gold and red and with this out- 
fit were worn red slippers and a red 
scarf. 

This alone would have made the 3 
a.m, show for me. 

I was modelling a light brown 
overcoat worn over a yellow dressing 
gown, which showed about a foot be- 
low the ccat, orange pyjamas and 
bright red house slippers in a slightly 
modified Russian boot design. The 
hair, which surprised me on my re- 
turn home, can best be described as 
wind-blown, what there is for the 
wind to blow. 

The whole scene looked somewhat 
like a bad technicolor film gone a bit 
out of focus and my one regret is 


that none of my _ photographic 
friends were present with their 
cameras. 


It may not have been Art but, boy, 
as the art critics have been heard to 
say, was it colorful! 


e 
ASTAIRE QUITS 


WHat IT shall tell my grandchil- 
dren is that I saw Fred Astaire 
dance his last dance. 

For the Prince of Hoofers has ab- 
dicated. He has hung up his 90 pairs 
of dancing shoes and quit. “Blue 
Skies” is the last picture he will 
make. 

Taps for an amazing career that 
began, believe it or not, 40 years ago. 

“I’m not sentimental about it,” he 
said curtly. “Dancing is hard work, 
and forty years is a long time.” 


—Louis Berg in N.Y. This Week. 
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Girl Guides’ Practical Training 
Served Them Well in Europe 


By CONSTANCE TROY 


ARENTS whose young daughters 

go off each week in their blue 
uniforms to attend a Guide meeting, 
willingly agree that the Girl Guide 
Movement is a very good thing—but 
do they know how good? Do they 
know, for instance, that the simple 
training their child receives at the 
weekly meeting or on the seasonal 
hike or in camp, may enable her 
sometime to become an invaluable 
cog in the great international wheel? 


It was because the work of the 
Girl Guides Association was recog- 


nized for its true worth, that this 
organization was one of the first 
societies to be invited to train volun- 
teers for the difficult and important 
work of rehabilitation in enemy 
occupied countries. 

As early as 1942 plans were made 
to undertake this relief work which 
would be necessary aS soon as any 
country was liberated and because 
of the international aspect of Guid- 
ing, it was natural that they were 
asked to enlist volunteers. 

No one under the age of twenty- 


one was accepted for service and 
only those who were twenty-five or 
over were sent overseas; all were 
either presently active in the Girl 
Guides or had at some time been 
members and received the funda- 


mental training. 
Thus was the Guide International 
Service born and it was a proud ban- 


ner they carried to those stricken 
lands. It was a glad day for the 
hungry, disease-ridden, desperate 
people of Greece when they saw for 
the first time the young British 
women in their special Guide Inter- 
national uniforms, and received a 


practical demonstration of the Girl 
Guide law, “A Guide is a friend to 
all’. 

But between the time when they 
volunteered and the day when they 
first set foot on Greek soil, there was 
a long period of intensive and stren- 
uous training for these women. They 


had, of course, their knowledge of 
the things they had learned in Guide 
companies—and even Brownie packs 
—to fall back on so that for many, 
part of the training was merely a 
refresher course. But there were 
other things which were downright 
hardship but unless they could go 
through with it and come out the 
final test with flying colors, they 
would not be accepted. 


Had To Be Tough 


Thus,. a girl might have volun 
teered, fired with enthusiasm and a 
desire to do all that was required of 
her; yet she might have been unable 
to stand the rigors of a week-end in 
a roof-less, heat-less hut, cooking in 
the open (ignoring the rain or cold) 
and sleeping with a minimum of 
covers. Yet that was one of the 
routine parts of the test! 

It was remarkable what 
young women went through and 
what they accomplished. The tests 
were made difficult purposely since 
the team, when sent abroad, would 
have all kinds of obstacles to cope 
with and, in many cases, nothing but 
their own resources to fall back on. 

There was no use teaching them to 
cook a meal in a_ well-appointed 
modern kitchen when they were 
more than likely to be called upon 
to feed fifty or sixty starving people 
in the open with no kitchen at all. 
Therefore, the girls learned to de- 
pend entirely on whatever resources 
were at hand—and these proved to 
be scant enough many times over. 

A few of the requirements during 
the period of training (and these re- 
quirements were many) will show 
that unless a girl were of good tough 
fibre she had better not apply for 
the G.I.S. This list is called “Self- 
Training Scheme”, which brought the 
individual will power into the picture 
in no small way. 

An explanatory note at the top of 


these 
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the list reads: “Volunteers should 
aim at being good Jacks-of-all-trades 
and masters of at least one, and 
preferably two”. Then out of the 
long list the following are picked at 
random: Twice sleep on the floor 
(indoor or out) for 7 consecutive 
days .... be able to put out your 
bed, undress, dress and put away 
your bed in the dark ... . practice 
walking at night, preferably over 
rough ground ....know how to keep 
your feet in good condition. 

Then come some of the things 
learned long before in patrol work 
in Guide company meetings: Be able 
to lash well and use the tenderfoot 
and second class knots under all 
conditions, e.g. working with one 
hand, in the dark, etc. 

The tenderfoot knots alone would 
stump a good many people—yet your 
young daughter has learned to tie 
them well before she was enrolled 
a member of her Guide company. 
The fisherman’s, double-overhand, 
sheep-shank, reef are picturesque 
names, but they are also very useful 
knots when you know when to use 
them and how. 

Under the second class come the 
timber hitch, the bowline, a practical 
use for the square lash among others 
and these too, your daughter knows 
all about. And they were a necessity 
in the work of the Guide Inter- 
national Service teams. There were 
many times when shelters had to be 
improvised out of all sorts of odds 
and ends which, in the absence of 
nails, had to be lashed together. The 
Guides were not at a loss; they knew 
their knots from the old days and 
they were quick to apply them. 

Another little bit of routine knowl- 
edge called for in this imposing list 
is that of handling and caring for a 
horse and other transport animals, 
including the improvisation of har- 
ness. The idea behind all this was 
that a team must be self-sustaining. 
If they were going into a difficult 
territory expecting to find their 
needs ready at hand, they would be 
little help and great hindrance. 
Thus, they must be prepared to deal 
with conditions with as little fuss as 
possible. This, because of their 
training, they were able to do. 


Diversified Tasks 


The first team went to Greece in 
June, 1944, and by the end of 1945 
there were seven G.I.S. teams in 
action overseas. In addition to the 
one in Greece, there was a hospital 
team, three relief teams and a feed- 
ing team composed of ‘two canteens 
and a kitchen, in Germany. 

All kinds of work came their way 
and in each case they were ready 
for it. Sometimes they were called 
upon to distribute milk, supply drugs, 


give inoculations and arrange for 
the establishment of clinics. In 
Holland, their main job was to 


transform a school into a_ hospital 
within forty-eight hours and then 
for three months to deal with severe 
typhoid cases. At one time there 
were as many as eighty-eight beds 
to cope with the emergency. 

This team later moved to Germany 
where they dealt with Polish and 
other displaced 


people who were 
suffering from tuberculosis and 
other diseases and, as a side line, 


they ran a maternity ward. The first 
baby born in this hospital was chris- 
tened by its pleased parents (though 














Tossy Spivakovsky, Russian violin 
virtuoso, in the second concert of 
the Women’s Musical Club series, 
at Eaton Auditorium Fri., Nov. 15. 


the baby may not be so pleased later 
on!) Gisbytechka which means Little 
Gisby after the G.I.S. (B)! This 
Polish baby was christened in the 
hospital chapel by a Dutch priest 
with a British Protestant godmother 
and a German Catholic godfather 
which should do something or other 
for the international situation some- 
time in the future! 

Innumerable tales, many of them 
moving, come from the various 
G.LS. teams particularly as regards 
the pathetic urgency of the European 
children who had been Guides and 
Scouts before their countries were 
occupied. Often these children all 
but hampered the work of the G.LS., 
so much were they under foot clam- 
oring for the Guides to help them 
start their own meetings again. 

Nor did their pleadings fall on 
deaf ears. Many times the weary 
G.I.S team members took time out 
from their own hard-won hours of 
leisure to form the children into their 
Guide and Scout groups again. Some- 
times the youngsters turned up in 
faded, damaged and out-grown uni- 
forms which had been hidden from 
the hostile eyes of the invaders. And 
this very fact, that Guiding and 


Scouting were so determinedly ang 
immediately stamped out by the 
enemy as soon as they took over a 
district, proves beyond doubt the 
danger this Movement is to any form 
of Fascism. 

Guides are taught to think for 
themselves and this was no part of 
the Nazi plan. But thanks to the 
G.LS., these children are learning to 
think again; the look of fear is faq- 
ing from eyes that have seen too 
much horror; and once again, chil- 
dren are beginning to laugh in war. 
wasted Europe. 

The Guide International Service 
can take credit for much of this for 
they have given the children some. 
thing to hang onto; something solid 
and steady in a topsy-turvy world, 
and that is of inestimable value to 
a child. 

So the next time you find your 
daughter deep in the intricacies of a 
“square lashing”, don’t smile; re. 
member that a square lashing not 
only held together the relief packs 
of the Guide International Service on 
many an occasion, but has also 
served to tie a fundamental and sore. 
ly needed security and hope into the 
lives of the next generation. 
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The Goat and I: or a Slight Case 
of Excessive Incompatibility 


By KATHERINE DAY 


i YOU are not in possession of the 
I source of milk in the country, you 
are facing a large problem. Farmers 
don’t like to be milkmen. Besides, 
there is some regulation or other 
about selling unpasteurized milk. 
There is the alternative of walking 
a mile and a half down to the store 
at the corner to buy the stuff. There 
ms to be only one solution—get 
a goat, or a Cow. 

Now a goat is small and gives, let 

say, two quarts of milk a day. I 


Set 


u: 
have heard of gallon-a-day goats, but 
I have not met them. A cow is 
large, eats a great deal, and gives a 
creat quantity of milk. You need a 
small quantity of milk. Well then, 
a goat is the answer. But just try 
to get a milking goat. 

\y friends, the Reforesters, keep 
goats. They could lend me a pair 
until they (the goats) went to the 
permanent home. Never get one 
coat, they said. One goat is a lonely 
pathetic creature, who will wail all 
day long, and give only a dribble of 
milk at the end of the day, having 
used all her energy wailing. ‘Two 
re a must. Besides, these two are 
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inseparable. They were both milk- 
ing, and were easy to milk. It was 
the last item that decided me. 

Soon the two goats, tethered, and 
amazed at their ill-luck, were la- 
menting in the paddock. Picketed 
with long thirty-foot chains on a 
swivel, in the midst of lush grass, 
they daintily nibbled a flower or a 
leaf, and with mouths full mourned 
their lost freedom. 

They were used to being handled, 
and stood without trying to bolt 
while I untied them to bring them 
into the goat-house. In fact, if I 
had stayed beside them all day, there 
would have been no wailing. With a 
hand through each leather collar I 
made for my objective. Two long- 
necked goats, one in either hand, 
reaching their heads to nibble off 
the top of a rose-bush, or a branch 
of the mulberry-tree. Or shying at 
the watering-can by the pump, or 
deciding that they each wanted to 
walk on the other side of me. Then 
they had to be tied up in their stalls 
while I made arrangements to milk 
them one at a time. They roared 
their resentment until I tossed some 
hay to them. 


Menu For Goats 


Unfortunately I had not bought 
them any crushed oats, something I 
remedied next day. They were in- 
dignant. Josephine kept glancing 
around at the way I was milking. 
Goats can just about bend them- 
selves back double, with that long 
neck of theirs. She peered into the 
milk-pail and snorted with contempt. 
When she was nearly milked out, she 
made up her mind that I had had 
long enough to finish, and without 
hesitation she acted. She put one 
hind hoof down hard on the rim of 
the pail and sent it flying. It 
drenched my overalls and flooded 
the milking-stand. Then she stood 
huddled up in a corner, rolling her 
eyes. 

Goats can roll themselves up into 
balls by, apparently, shrinking their 
spinal columns _ accordian-fashion. 
She continued chewing her cud as 
though to say, “Well, what could you 
expect, you inexpert creature? Pa- 
tience is not my long suit.” 

Susannah gave a scant pint of 
milk, in contrast to Josephine’s lost 
quart. But she gave it more agree- 
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ably. And the cat and the dog were 
waiting at the door licking their lips 
in anticipation of that rich warm 
fluid. They got most of it. 

Next day I thought that it might 
be a good idea to bring in one goat 
at a time, give her crushed oats from 
the bin and milk her without having 
to wrestle with her playmate at the 
same time. Certainly they could be 
tied up as soon as they came in, but 
tying meant little to them except a 
temporary nuisance. They moved 
their clever heads this way and 
that, and the tie was no longer a 
tie. 


Prima Donnas 


Well, that was not a good idea. 
Susannah, left behind, pulled and 
tugged and shrieked. When I was 
finishing off Josephine at a com- 
fortable speed, I heard the tinkle of 
Susannah’s bell coming nearer and 
nearer. There was only one thing 
bringing it, and that must be her 
goatship. I tied up Josephine in a 
hurry, and raced after Susannah. 

She was in the kitchen, eyeing the 
ware with great interest, turning her 
head inquisitively from side to side, 
moving it up and down, and taking a 
good look at all the strange tools 
used by the Missus. Quite a contrast 
to a stable and a pasture-field, but 
no doubt useful to a feckless human. 
She uttered a ba-a-ah of protest 
when she was turned out, but went 
amiably enough to the stable and 
give up her milk. She had had food 
for thought, and a few ideas to com- 
municate to Josephine. She hopped 
down from the milking-stand, put 
her nose over to Josephine’s, and the 
two of them were giggling over some 
joke when I left the stable. 

Next morning, Josephine had 
thought up a new one. She pretend- 
ed she had never seen a milking- 
stand. Goats are shorter than cows, 
and to accommodate the milker, they 
must get up on a stand, so that when 
the milker sits down she is on a level 
to milk. 

But Josephine had decided not to 
get up on the stand. After coaxing— 
“Come on now, that’s a good girl’—- 
she put up her forelegs and pretend- 
ed that the board was slippery. She 
slid her little hooves back and forth, 
back and forth, as though she were 
playing a musical instrument. She 
would look well with a fiddle. Mean- 
time her legs were braced not to 
jump. She is a big goat, so that it 
was all I could do to get behind and 
shove, and at the same time hold her 
head forward so that she would 
jump in the right direction. No. She 
went heavy. I couldn’t pry her hind 
legs off the floor. 


True To Form 


Then I seized Josephine, and tried 
to lift her bodily to the stand. She 
did not mind. She glued her small 
hooves to the floor and remained 
put. She played incapable of leap- 
ing, until she got me into a spot 
where I could either sit down back- 
wards, or let her go. And then she 
lightly leaped over the stand. Over 


it, not just on it. And we started 
all over again. Susannah had 
watched all this with interest. She 


admires Josephine. 

All day long the creatures ba-a- 
ahed. They ate facing the house, 
and every time there was movement 
visible, they lifted their heads, 
peered, and yelled. If there was no 
movement about the house they 
quietly ate and pulled on their 
tether, hoping it would come out and 
let them skip over the fence. They 
cropped the tops and leaves of the 
grass, as goats do, discarding the 
rest. Goats are dainty feeders. 

The weather was hot, and three 
times a day I took out a pail of fresh 
water to them. Of this they wouid 
each drink about a pint. Susannah 
was feeling the heat, and I moved 
her tether towards the shade. But 
she would not stay in the shade. She 
discovered that her tether would lap 
with Josephine’s, and the two of 
them spent a pleasant hour inter- 
twining themselves. I had an un- 
profitable half-hour untangling it 
when I brought them in to milk. 

This was their last night with me, 
and Josephine was true to form. She 
refused to let me have the last cup 
of milk, standing on tip-toes for the 
most surprising time. 

The Lady Reforester, who owns 





them, came to move them next 
morning, the back seat out of her 
sedan. Josephine seized the rose in 
my buttonhole as I was untangling 
her, and eyeing me with her cold 
vertical pupils, she ate the whole 
thing, thorny mossy stem, and all. 

Susannah as a last touch put out 
one firm small cloven hoof across 
the chain, to hold it at a tension 
while I struggled to unhook her. 
Then, and I think she did this pur- 
posely, she lifted her same sharp 
hard hoof and landed it on my instep. 
She turned a mocking eye on me as I 
shouted, and daintily lifted her 
knee. With an air she placed her 
hoof elsewhere. 

The Lady Reforester pushed them 
by the rear into her car, and they 


both put their heads out of the win- 
dow, like Royalty They then snort- 
ed with contempt at me and, as they 
moved off in state, looked down 
their long noses in serene detach- 
ment. 

As for me, I staggered back into 
the house, humiliated, but relieved. 
No milk but, oh, what peace! 
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BY CONTRARIES 


be ad appeared in a Western 
paper: 

“Veteran, wife, 10 dogs, 3 female 
cats, alligator, desire small furnished 
apartment. We drink, smoke, stay up 
all night beating drums.” 

The vet got over 20 offers. 


—American Legion 
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THE FEMININE OUTLOOK 





British But She Lived Through the 


Siege of Germany's Capital 


By IAN COLVIN 


Berlin. 
N old lady in a claret colored 
jumper wearing a blue straw hat 
with a quill in it opened the door. It 
was a dim little flat in the Kreuzberg 
suburb of Berlin, with ruins all 
round it left by street battles between 
Germans and Russians. 

“Oh, come in,’ she said cheerily, 
“T’ve put a cake on to bake. I'll turn 
the oven down.” 

Mrs. Amy Wilson-Pohler, who was 
born in a house in the Marylebone 
Road, London, in 1878, is the oldest 
British survivor of the siege of Ber- 
lin. She met me with complete un- 
concern, though I was her first Eng- 
lish visitor since the war. 

“T hear you’re one of the very few 
Englishwomen who saw Berlin cap- 
tured,” I said. 

“IT don’t know about that,” she said, 
leading me into a little living room 
with dark red hangings and black 
oak furniture. “But I was besieged 
here in this flat between the twen- 
tieth of April, 1945, and the end of 
the war, and long after. The bomb- 
ing had shaken all the doors—none 
of them would shut. 

“Then on the twenty-fourth of 
April the butcher issued us with two 
pounds of frozen pork, so we Knew 
that things were going to be very 
bad. We were ordered to leave our 
'e 
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home—that is, ‘Bunny’, my German 
husband, and me. 

“But I don’t like being ordered 
about. So we bought what food we 
could still get. The shops were 
nearly all shut. Then we filled the 
bath with buckets of water and 
waited. 

“What did I do? I stayed up here. 
I was never once in a cellar.” 

The old lady of nearly seventy 
recollects it all, as if it were an im- 
probable farce. 

“There were some of Hitler’s 
Russians defending this suburb at 
first,” she prattled on. “But they 
very soon went over to the Red 
Army, so we never really Knew 
which side was plundering us. 

“The Germans retreated towards 
Kaiser Wilhelm Memorial Church, 
and for a whole week at the end of 
April Russian shells and British and 
American bombs fell round us. 

“Then the Russians came in. They 
made a cow-stall in the grocer’s and 
put their horses in the vegetarian 
restaurant across the way. All night 
they danced and drank and sang, and 
played musical instruments in the 
streets. Every two hours they came 
looking for Nazis in the flats. Some 
soldiers came into my flat and 
started searching for loot. I smacked 
them and turned them out again. 


Bunny’s There Still 


“Bunny, my husband, had gone up 
on the roof during the bombardment, 
and some bomb splinters hit him in 
the neck. He lay for five days on 
that sofa there: I couldn’t get any 
dressings. We were entirely cut off 
with shells flying down all the 
streets round us.” 

Her cheerful Cockney garrulous 
air does not desert her for a mo- 
ment, as she hands me her husband’s 
photograph. 

“He was second director 
Queen’s Hotel, Leicester Square, 
London, before the last war. Marie 
Lloyd was a great friend of ours. 
That’s her photo there.” 

It was a signed photograph of the 
late Marie Lloyd, famous Music Hall 
“star” of days far beyond recall. 

“Some other Russians came later,” 
she went on, nodding with a smile 
on her lips. “One was very drunk 
and tried to shoot Bunny as he lay 
on the couch, because he thought 
Bunny had been wounded fighting 
against the Russians. This Russian 


of the 


was only a little man, and I managed 
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to push his gun away, and got him 
out of the place. Bunny died after 
five days, and we buried him in the 
yard below. He’s there still.” 

A worn photograph of Sir Nevile 
Henderson slips out of an envelope, 
and with it one of his gilt, engraved 
invitation cards. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Pohler, “I 
used to go to his receptions. I always 
used to tell him there would be a 
war. He used to laugh at me so!” 

“What did you do during the war?” 
I asked her. 

“T used to give English lessons to 
various people,” she told me. “There 
were detectives in that house oppo- 
site who watched me because I was 
English. I was careful not to have 
a wireless in the house. 

“One of Goering’s servants came 
to me for English lessons. He used 
to tell me what was going on in 
Goering’s house. But after his 
fourth lesson his wife came round to 
tell me that he had been removed. 
They didn’t want him to take lessons 
from an Englishwoman.” 

“What did he tell you about Goer- 
ing’s house?” 

“Goering was very fond of helio- 
trope flowers. He used to have table 
decorations all in one color—and 
during the banquets in the Chancel- 
lery, S.S. men watched the food all 


the way from the kitchen to the 
table—I suppose in case it should be 
poisoned.” 

“What are your future plans?” 


“Well, I’ve been to the Consul.” 
The old lady brightened up. “I’m 
down to go to England. I'd stay 
here, but there’s another war com- 
ing on, isn’t there?” 

“Oh, really?” 

“Yes, there’s sure to be. There’s 
no balance of power, you see. They 
tell me England’s not a very happy 
place today. I’d stay on here, but 
I’ve only got Ration Card Number 3. 
What about these U.N.R.R.A. people? 
Who are they meant to help?” 

“In Germany — displaced people 
only.” 


Berlin Diary 


“Look.” Mrs. Wilson-Pohler pulled 
out a copy book from an ornate, 
massive oak desk that crowds the 
dark little room. “This is my diary 
of the siege of Berlin, day by day. 
Do you think it is worth keeping? 
Perhaps I should burn it. What do 
you think?” 

She continued after a moment. 
“How well I remember those English 
lessons,’ she mused. “Quite a lot of 
well known people came to me— 
General Steulpnagel’s wife and Gen- 
eral Jannssen’s two sons. But they 
kept on running off down into the 
cellar whenever the sirens went. 1 
used to sit up and wait for them to 
come back. Look, here’s a complete 
list of the air raids on Berlin. And 
here’s Goebbels’ manifesto to the 
people to Keep calm.” 


She handed me a pamphlet by 
Joseph Goebbels fulminating againg 
“the British and American 4; 
gangsters”. 

My eyes wander over the man 
photographs and reproductions 
the walls. Above the china cabing, 
with its silver and Sheffield plate 
there is a reproduction of the Roke. 
by Venus and one other nude. 

“Ah, you’re looking at my picture 
I remember the suffragettes, an 
how they slashed the Venus with, 
razor. I keep that picture to reming 
me of those days.” 

She chuckled as she moved about 
sorting letters in the desk and shoy. B 
ing me souvenirs of Edwardian Eng. j 
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land. The door bell rang. 

“That reminds me,” she said. ‘4 
must put that cake on again. It; 
a potato cake. Baking powder, cy. © 
rants. Never heard of them! Thats — 
my Russian teacher at the door.” — 

“Russian teacher?” At the age of 
sixty-eight, to start learning Russ. 
ian! 

“Why, yes,” she said with uncon. 
cern, standing prim and dignifie; 
in the crowded little drawing room 
which was her world of days gone 
by. 
“I’m getting on very well with my 
Russian,” she observed. “I think it's 
a very good thing to be able to te 
people what you think in their own 
language. It clears up a lot of mis. 
understandings. Now come again 
and see me some time, won’t you?" 
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THE DRESSING TABLE 





Diary of an Hour in the Day of 
Woman Who Couldn't Say “No” 


By ISABEL MORGAN 


7 grnosee your social life has com- 
pletely gone to pot, sometime this 
winter the phone will ring near the 
end of a hard day, and you will find 
yourself face to face with A Situation. 
Looking into our cee-rystal ball, we 
see you seated there at the phone 
looking, to be quite frank, dear, 
hardly at your best. Let’s see, you 
didn’t get your percentage of beauty 
sleep last night, did you? and today 
was definitely turbulent, wasn’t it? 
And tomorrow was the day when you 
had an appointment with Mr. Albert 
to give your hair the works—sham- 
poo, hair trim, set. Oh, yes, and 
there was to have been a face treat- 
ment, too, and a manicure. In short, 
everything to make you a _ lovely 
female. A lot of good that does now, 
you think bitterly as the voice on the 
phone runs on like a fugue... “in 
an hour . .. they arrived in town 
quite unexpectedly . you simply 
must come ... dinner... etc. etc.” 
You glance at the clock, then at 
your reflection in the mirror and 
shudder, do some frenzied calcula- 
tion, decide the whole -thing is im- 
possible and then trill, “Why, of 
course, I’d love to come!” 
Now let us see what can happen 
in an hour to our bedraggled but in- 
domitable heroine: 


Time Table 


7.00—Lays out dress, jewellery, 
shoes, lingerie, handbag, so that later 
she can get into them assembly line 
style. (P.S. A good idea to con- 
gratulate herself on now, or to 
remember for future emergencies, 
when time is of the essence, is always 
to have an evening bag fully equipped 
with essentials such as money, cigar- 
ettes, handkerchief, lipstick and 
powder—in the evening shades, of 
course. This takes some of the helter 
out of the skelter of getting ready 
when every minute counts.) 

7.06—Throws herself across the bed 
with her head hanging over one side 
and in this position, brushes and 
brushes her hair with strong firm 
strokes. If her hair is inclined to be 
difficult because of oiliness, she may 
dash cologne across the brush. Not 
only does it scent the hair, but it will 
help to make it fluffier. Remember, 
this is an emergency. 

7.10—-Remeves make-up with cleans- 
ing cream, followed by skin lotion. 
This is the time above all others 
when a beauty mask preparation 
proves its value, so she ties up her 
hair in a topknot, and then smooths 
the mask preparation over her face. 
Now she sets the alarm clock to ring 
at 7.30 (so she won’t be popping up 
every minute to check the time), 
stretches out on the bed, fixes eye 
pads in place, and then relaxes. Not 
only will this give her some much 
needed rest, but it also will give the 
beauty mask time to dry under ideal 
conditions. 

7.30—-The alarm is sounding, wake 
up, wake up! She rises, goes into 
the bathroom and .urns un the water 
in the tub, and doesn’t forget to toss 
in a generous handful of bath salts 
or, perhaps, a liberal dash of bath 
oil. Off with the by now, we hope, 
well hardened beauty mask, and 
we'll forgive her a few moments 
pleased contemplation of the smooth, 
rosy skin she has earned herself all 
in the space of a few minutes. 

7.35—Time marches on, and this is 
no time to flag, so into the tub where 
she soaks and soaps, then runs cold 
water into the bath gradually until 
it is cold and invigorating. Out of 
the tub, and then a brisk hard rub- 
down with a rough towel, topped off 
with cologne and bath powder. And, 
bless her heart, she didn’t forget that 
a deodorant is the key to freshness. 

7.45—An eye cup filled with eye 
lotion takes the last trace of fatigue 
from her eyes. And now comes the 
time for application of make-up. It 
goes on easily and looks well because 
the beauty mask treatment has made 
the skin receptive and glowing. And, 
cheers for our heroine! even in het 
hurry she has remembered that 








make-up should not stop at the jaw- 
line, and she covers both face and 
neck with foundation cream and 
powder. 

7.55—A glance at the clock tells 
her it is high time she did something 
about her hair. This is no time to 
be tempted into experimenting with 
a new hair-do, so she arranges it in 
the simplest and most _ sure-fire 
fashion she knows. Taking no 
chances of spoiling this carefully 
built facade, she borrows the trick 
used by professional models. Tying 
a square of chiffon over hair and 
face, she slips on her dress, removes 
the chiffon and finds not a hair out 
of place, not a smudge of lipstick or 
other makeup has transferred itself 
to her dress. 

8.00—The sound of the doorbell 
signals the deadline. A final check- 
up, a dab of perfume behind each 
ear, lotion for the hands and, as our 
restored heroine saunters past the 
mirror beside the telephone, who are 
we to raise an eyebrow if she casts 


a long glance of smug satisfaction at 
her reflection? 

During the past week Guillaume 
of Paris has been available for con- 
sultation at the Elizabeth Arden Salon 
at the Robert Simpson Company in 
Toronto. Guillaume’s genius at creat- 
ing news in hair fashions has made 
him a foremost creator of hair fash- 
ions in Paris for well over a decade. 

Veering away from the complicated 
and ornate coiffures so prevalent at 
the present time, he plots a fashion 
trend toward the simpler hair styles 
that lend themselves to self care and 
versatility. Guillaume bares ears, 
temples and brow, as he lifts the 
coiffure up and away smoothly to the 
crown of the head. For morning 
wear he has created an accessory he 
calls “negligee for the hair’. It is a 
two-tone chiffon bandeau, blossoming 
with fragile French flowers. The 
“negligee for the hair” complements 
his morning coiffure ... a coiffure 
stressing the bared brow and the 
loose, unfettered tumbling of curls 
along the back of the head. 


Guillaume of Paris 


For afternoon wear, neatness and 
chic are accented in a coiffure de- 
signed to be worn with a hat. Again 
the brows and temples are bared but 
the curls are caught up in back to 
receive the hat and complete its lines. 
For evening wear, Guillaume often 
lifts the entire coiffure high in back, 


again sounding a note of utter sim- 
plicity in the basic hair style. How- 
ever, for high drama, he has created 
extremely ornate, almost rococo 
flower accessories made of hair. With 
these swirls and puffs and petals of 
hair he glorifies the simple evening 
coiffure, building it even higher. . 

but never destroying the serenity of 
the bared look at brow and temple. 
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outdoor recreation. 


Tallahassee, Florida 





Name. 


this is FLORIDA 


Come to Florida this winter! As long as 
you live you'll remember .... 


of relaxation on broad, white beaches... . 
swimming in the sun-warmed surf... . 
day after sunshiny day of healthful, 
You'll recall vividly 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
State of Florida, 406 Commission Building 


Please send me colorful Florida booklet. 


MS _ AS YOU LIVE goull camanor yore WINTER 








lazy hours 





your visits to Florida’s famed attractions, 
the parks,springs and gardens, the thrilling 
spectator sports. Forever bright in your 
memory will be the palms and pines, the 
flowers and blue waters. Plan now—for this 
Florida winter you'll always remember. 





Remember this, too, about 
Florida. It is not only a great 
place to play but a great place to 
work and to live. Such important 
factors as good working weather 
right through the year, sensible 
tax laws, substantial savings in 
plant construction and operation, 
and good location in respect to 
domestic and foreign markets, 
combine to provide real 


opportunities for many types of 
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business and industry in America’s 
fastest growing state. Employee 
morale is high, because Florida 
is a land of happier, healthier 
living. Investigate the profit 
advantages while you are 
vacationing in Florida this winter. 
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CONCERNING FOOD 





Let Goodwill Travel Overseas In 


Those Food Parcels For Britain 


By JANET MARCH 


ROBABLY more people today are 

interested in what they are going 
to eat at the next meal than ever 
before, but Escoffier, who was born 
a hundred years ago this month, 
would scorn most of the interest, 
which is rather on the lines of 
whether it will be beans or soup and 
black bread for supper. The niceties 











of the flavoring of the sauce to go 
with the sole is not a problem which 
worries the hungry, of whom there 
are all too many. 

Even on this continent of plenty 
the menu which Les Amis d’Escoffier 
sat down to last week at the Waldorf 
reads like fabulous ancient history. 
In honor of the man said to be the 








Good morning begins at the breakfast table with dishes in a sprightly 
floral design that is both colorful and gay, on a cloth of Irish linen 
cross-barred in tile effect with green and yellow. An easy-to-do table 
decoration is made by spiking a pot of ivy with burnished red apples. 





for flavour since 1892 
—a high standard 
of quality maintained 
for half-a-century 


has made ‘Salada’ 
| Canada’s favourite 








world’s greatest chef a dinner was 
served which included turtle broth, 
Channel sole, French partridge, paté 
de fois gras, péche Melba and a 
biscottine of hazel nuts, all complete 
with the correct sauces and vintage 
wines. In this country you can 
collect the items on such a menu, 
save for a bit of trouble with the 
wines, but it must make rather 
annoying reading for the rationed 
citizens of Britain. It rouses the 
same feelings as the working girl 
had who, hoping for a five dollar 
imitation string of pearls for 
Christmas, opened her paper to read 
of the Duchess of Windsor’s loss. 

This does not seem to be the time 
to glorify the high cuisine or to 
publicize, however unwittingly, the 
possession of jewels. ‘Too many 
people are concerned with just 
keeping alive without being able to 
sip Valmur Grand Cru Chablis 1929, 
or watching the stars move in their 
cloudy star sapphires. 

Whatever else you may be plan- 
ning for Christmas you will have 
sent or be sending food parcels to 
relatives and friends in the British 
Isles. The lift these parcels is said 
to give to the people who live in 
those islands where December, 
January and February are always 
pretty gloomy is out of all proportion 
to their contents. What if the 
postage does seem a bit high—what 
is inside will certainly be worth it 
to the recipient. 


Lady Reading's Names 


If you have no friends to whom 
you are sending, and even if you 
have, but your heart is large, how 
about taking on one of the names 
provided by Lady Reading, who 
vouches that the lists are of deserv- 
ing people who will not be getting 
parcels from other people on this 
side of the ocean. Those of us who 
listened to Lady Reading will long 
remember her combination of charm 
and ability, and also her vivid 
account of how welcome parcels are. 


Since she returned to England - 


additional lists have been sent out 
to the various organizations in 
Canada who wished to help with this 
plan. In Toronto the Volunteer 
Department of the United Welfare 
Chest, 79 Queen Street East, Adelaide 
5146, has a list of names and a letter 
or a telephone call will provide you 
with a bona fide English family who 
will simply love any parcels you may 
care to send. 

If your parcels are going to 
families with a fair number of adults 
be sure to include dried milk. 
The British milk ration for children 
is small by our standards, and for 
adults it practically only colors the 
tea. For cooking the dried milk is 
invaluable, as indeed are dried eggs. 
These may not sound exotic Christ- 
mas presents but they stack up well 
with all the perfumes of Araby in 
the British Isles. 

Cheese is very welcome, too, for a 
little of it will add flavor to the 
potato and to macaroni, these two 
standbys. Tinned tomatoes are won- 
derful but rather heavy to send, so 
for sheer value perhaps you had 
better stick to dried fruits, canned 
meats, salmon, if you can get it, 
and dehydrated vegetables. Concen- 
trated orange and lemon juice are 
good, as is grape fruit juice, though 
it again is heavy for the amount 
you get. 


Fruits And Nuts 


Candied fruits, shelled nuts, sweet 
and cooking chocolate and candy are 
popular. Of course jelly powders 
are fine because they require nothing 
but water to make a good dessert. 
but they are hard to find. A little 
easier are the boxed puddings which 
are all right if you have remembered 
the dried milk they need. Biscuit, 
gingerbread and cake mixes are very 
welcome, but try and find them. and 
then too there is a ready made pie 
crust which is better than most 
pastry you make yourself. 

Sweetened cocoa powder, any 
syrup, jam or peanut butter you can 
get in a can—all make fine presents. 
There is a division of opinion about 
tea, some seem to welcome it but 


others claim they have _ plenty. 
Flavorings are scarce, which is one 
of the reasons the dried soups are 
so welcome for they seem to have 
lots of taste. A few packets of dried 
herbs and spices would fill up the 
corners. Then too, Christmas paper 
and seals and Christmas tree decora- 
tions are few and sometimes, there 
are odd corners in which they will fit. 
If your British family has many 
children, and therefore much wash- 
ing, spare one of your precious cakes 
of soap. 

You can really spend what you like 
on an English parcel. A tin of dried 
milk, some packages of dried noodle 
soup, a pound of prunes, some choco- 
late bars and a small Christmas 
pudding won’t weigh a great deal or 
bankrupt you and will make some 

e 


family’s Christmas a lot merrier in a 
land where it is dark by four o'clock 
in the middle of winter, where fue] 
is scarce and 1/3 worth of meat a 
week does not allow an exciting 
dinner to break the chilly monotony 
of the long evenings. This seems a 
small way to try and repay some of 
the debt the Battle of Britain pile 
up against the rest of the world. 
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fine Soup to Please 
© fu the Inner Man > Be 
sas f/ ‘ 
te By MARY HILL (7 R O ( Ik, IR 7 DP 
1) ony ‘ 
ems a rfHESE are the evenings when a Ea 
me of | thick soup of the chowder type WILIVR NMI INM SH aie, A 2 uae 4 o J ae 
| piled with plenty of vegetables hidden in Va Wi, ar Piss 
‘ its fragrant depths seems made to Y 4, fo Y 
aa yrder. Servings must be generous f; WA 7 
of course, for soup like this is a main 
= course, not an appetizer. . : ty 
If you have an old-fashioned soup | Lily Tomato Juice | Wi 
tureen hidden away on a top shelf y, 
cet it down and use it for serving Pa Wz Yi 
these whole meal soups. Accompany y y 
the soup with a big plate of crisp i 
tion crackers or melba toast, follow up 
J with salad or dessert and even the 
hollow-legged members of the family 
= will leave the table replete and con- 
tent. 
— Here are three recipes from the 








testing kitchen of the Consumer 
Section, Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, that have what it takes 

. . fine flavor, ease of preparation 
and generous quantities. 


~ 


Vegetable Chowder 


1 cup white beans 
3 cups cold water 
1 cup sliced raw carrots 
1 cup diced raw potatoes 
1 cup canned peas 
2 cups canned tomatoes 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon celery salt 
% teaspoon pepper 
1 cup milk 
Soak beans overnight in cold 
water. Cook for 1% hours or until 
tender. Add vegetables and season- 
ings. Cook % hour; add milk and 
reheat. 


Onion Chowder 


3 cups sliced onion 

2 tablespoons fat 

4 cups boiling water 

2 cups diced potatoes 

2 teaspoons salt 

2 cups milk 

1 cup grated cheese 

2 tablespoons minced parsley 

Cook onions in fat for five min- 

utes. Add boiling water, potatoes 
and salt. Cook until vegetables are 
tender. Add milk, grated cheese and 
parsley; and serve at once. 


Oxtail Chowder 


1 cup dried peas 
3 cups cold water 
teaspoons salt 
teaspoons celery salt 
lb. oxtails 
cups canned tomatoes 
carrots 
onions 
potatoes 
bouillon cube 
4 cups boiling water 

Soak peas in cold water overnight. 
Add oxtails and seasonings. Cook 1 
lour. Slice carrots lengthwise, cut 
-nions and potatoes in large pieces. 
issolve bouillon cube in _ boiling 


water. Add with vegetables. Cook 
hour. 
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For Flavor 


SAVOR the flavor when you add... 

x: . a pinch of celery seed to potato 
11ac 

- . a speck of mace to tomato soup 

a dash of ground cloves to 
reamed onions 
- a bit of sage to meat loaves 
- a little nutmeg to squash 
- a clove to the stew 
7 pinch of ginger to the pot 

Oast, 

The bouquet of several herbs left 
‘n the soup or sauce for just a few 
minutes has made French cooking 
famous. 

If the stock pot hasn’t provided a 
“lear consommé for the first course, 
try dissolving a bouillon cube in 
boiling tomato juice and serving it 
Piping hot. 

Nothing is quite as good as mint 
with lamb; mace, or paprika, blends 
well with veal; sage with pork; 





















All over town people are taking 
home Libby’s “Gentle Press” 
Tomato Juice. It’s fresh from the 
gardens, sparkling with flavour 
and vitamins. Your grocer is fea- 
turing Libby’s new pack NOW! 


One sip of Libby’s and you really 
taste the garden-fresh flavour of 
tomatoes which have ripened on 
the vine. For thirty-four years 
Libby experts have selected the 
finest tomatoes from each succes- 
sive crop and saved their seeds for 
next year. The result has been 
smooth, thin-skinned tomatoes, 
flawless beauties which are juicier, 
rosier, extra flavourful! 
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When these prize beauties reach 
juicy, ripe perfection, they’re 
rushed to Libby’s modern kitchens 
where Libby’s patented ‘‘Gentle 
Press” extracts only the sweetest 
juice . . . captures their vine- 
ripened flavour and goodness 
vitamins A and C. 


Libby’s is Canada’s favourite 
health drink, more sought after 
than any other. Delight your 
family at dinner tonight—at break- 
fast tomorrow—with a brimming 
tumblerful. Keep Libby’s in the 
refrigerator and let them help 
themselves. Order a generous 
supply now, from your grocer.* 


*Your grocer can also now supply 
you with Libby’s new pack 
Vegetable Soup—a rich nourishing 
stock with vegetables fresh from 
the gardens—try it. 


Gentle Press TOMATO PRODUCTS 
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ce horseradish or mustard with 
er, 

_ Sherry has many uses as a flavor- 
ing. Try it with consommé, oyster 
stew, cream of mushroom or aspara- 
sus soup. Add two teaspoons of 
sherry for each serving a minute or 


| twa before removing soup from the 
aos re, 
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Ideas About Winnipeg 


By G. V. FERGUSON 


Fights many years spent on the 
Prairies and in Winnipeg I was 
sitting in a Montreal streetcar the 
other day, wondering how people 
ever learned to walk up and down 
hills, when a girl’s young, eager, at- 
tractive voice caught my ear. She 
was sitting beside me. She was about 
fifteen years old, and she was talk- 
ing to her young brother, aged about 
thirteen, who was asking questions 
and hanging on her words. Both 
were obviously enjoying half- 
suppressed excitement, for the girl, 
it was clear, was off on her travels 
and her brother wanted to know all. 


She was going, it seemed, to Win- 
nipeg. 

“What kind of a place is it?” the 
boy asked. 

“I don’t know,” she said. “But it 
has a bank and a station that stays 
open all year. There must be some- 
body there.” 

I pricked up my ears. I couldn't 
help it. Where had she come from, 
I wondered. But, not knowing my 
Canada well enough, I couldn't guess. 
Where in Canada, I asked myself, is 
it that the test of a town’s import- 
ance is that its railway station (or 
its bank) stays open all year and not 
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only for a season? Could it be that 
she came from some summer resort 
in the Laurentians or the Eastern 
Townships, where everything closes 
up in winter? Or are there villages 
or towns in eastern Ontario where 
winter brings all life to a standstill? 
On the Prairies, most places stay 
open all year. But she didn’t come 
from the Prairies, or she would have 
known Winnipeg. 

“Oh yes,” she was saying, “there 
must be lots of Indians, but I think 
it's a kind of centre. I guess the 
white people for quite a ways around 
must come in there to kind of get 
together once in a while.” 

She paused and a broad and at- 
tractive grin broke over her face. 

“But you can guess the kind of 
place it is. It’s the kind of place 
that has a livery stable on the main 
street.” 

The street car stopped at my cor- 
ner and I got off. 

As I walked along St. Catherine 
Street, I wondered whether I 
shouldn’t have stayed on board. Why 
hadn’t I? And I would have liked to 
tap her arm and say to her. “My 
dear...” (I don’t think I would 
have been misunderstood) — “My 
dear,” I would have said, “I couldn’t 
help eavesdropping. I heard you 
were going to Winnipeg. What you 
have heard of it is quite true. It 
has indeed a bank, and I lived there 
for twenty years and I never saw 
the day when the railway station 
was closed down, though the trains 
were often very late. But the trou- 
ble is the blizzards and the polar 
bears, not the Indians. There are 
no Indians. Only Eskimos. And in 
January, as you fight your way 
through the drifts near the livery 
stable on Main Street watch out for 
the polar bears. They’re hungry in 
winter-time and sometimes’ they 
chase you as far as the bank, huff- 
ing and puffing and snapping at 
your heels.” 

“There have been no Indians for 
some years now. But, back in the 
’°30's—Oh boy! I once saw Premier 
Bracken just duck a tomahawk on 
Portage Avenue. His hair has been 
curly ever since.” 

“The real trouble,” I would go on, 
“is not the Indians. It’s the Scots- 
men. You’re right about trouble. 
They come in from all over the 
Prairies every winter to curl in the 
bonspiel — the Macgregors and the 
Thomsons, the Chisholms and the 
Stewarts, the Dubinskys, the Sko- 
palychuks, the Chesters, the 
O’Briens and the Sullivans and the 
Schmidts—all the Scotsmen there 
are on the Prairies, and all with 
tam-o’shanters and brooms and 
strange, wild, thirsty noises in the 
backs of their throats. 

“But don’t worry about them, my 
dear. They're harmless, and any- 
way the bank and the railway sta- 
tion are always open, and the livery 
barn is warm.” 

But I did not stay on the street 
car, and I said none of this to that 
sweet - faced Canadian youngster, 
who, with some bravery, was start- 
ing off to become, perhaps, the 
golden girl of the west. 

I wish her luck, bless her heart, 
and I hope the sight of Winnipeg, 
when she gets there, is not too great 
a shock to her. 

But, being old and serious and 
rather stodgy, I could not help won- 
dering if what she said did not have 
some significance to others than her 
young brother. We pride ourselves 
on being smart and knowledgeable, 
and we spend a great deal of time 
and money educating our children, 
and most of them take to it with not 
too much reluctance. Yet here was 
a blessed lamb, fresh out of school, 
whose idea of Winnipeg would have 
been natural enough had she been 
brought up in Burton-on-Trent or 
Venezia Giulia, but seemed strange 
to a rather sensitive westerner with 
strong views about Canada. 

I don't mean she should have 
known all about Winnipeg but, sure- 
ly, she should have known just a 
tiny bit more than that the station 
was open all winter, and I suppose 
she had only picked up that bit of 
information along with her ticket. 

This all goes to show somethiifig, 
I'm not sure what. Perhaps it is only 
the working of a western inferiority 
complex. Perhaps it’s not important 
anyway. But, somehow, I think it is. 


Afternoon at Sand Point 


By FLORIS McLAREN 


‘o heat radiated upward in vis- 
ible waves from the beach and 
the lake surface, and drew pungent 
beads of resin from the trunks of the 
long-needled pines. A few children 
splashed in the water; a few young 
men dived from the high spring- 
board; most of the brown nearly- 
naked bodies sprawled motionless, 
as though held flat to the sand by 
the weight of the sun. 

The row of tourist cabins between 
the railroad embankment and the 
beach enclosed the heat, deadened 
and stifling, like a row of small im- 


personal ovens. In the last cabin 
® 


Margery sat on a hard chair beside 
the oilcloth-topped table and watcheq 
Ralph carry the last load of blankets 
from the car and drop it on the bare 
mattress in the other room. Cartons 
of cooking utensils and food, not yp. 
packed, were set on the floor. The 
children’s clothes were dropped jn 
two little piles where they had 
changed. Through the open door, 
Margery could see them in their req 
bathing trunks running across the 
sand toward the water. 

Ralph sat down across the table 
from her. His voice when he spoke 
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had the quietness and carefulness of 
near-exhaustion. 

‘Would you like me to unpack the 
supper things?” 

“No, leave them. I'll put the kettle 
on in a few minutes.” 

‘he must move soon, must open 
tins of soup and meat, must slice 
bread and tomatoes. The children 
would come back hungry, and she 
and Ralph must eat. Two hundred 
and forty miles was too far to have 
driven today, especially on the sort 
of roads they had travelled for the 
last hundred miles. 

We always drive too far, she 
thought; too weary to be irritated. 
And we stop somewhere, too tired to 
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make beds and cook supper, but it 
has to be done. What makes us call 
this a holiday? 

Of course this isn’t all of it, her 
mind answered. You know there are 
the good parts ... starting out after 
breakfast with Donny and Susan 
laughing in the back seat and the 
cool fresh morning in your face and 
the lovely unexplored map-names 
ahead of you; the smooth pouring 
speed down the half-empty highway; 
the stops for glasses of cold milk or 
baskets of grapes; the poring over 
the spread road-map and the pencil 
dot somewhere ahead. “Sand Point. 
We ought to be able to make that 
this afternoon.” 

“Don’t you think it’s too far to 
drive?” 

“If it is, we can always stop some- 
where else.” 

But of course they never did. That 
pencil dot on the map was a spell 
more inexorable than any _ child- 
hood game of go to the seventh cor- 
ner before you turn back. The air 
grew hot and the children fretful 
and sleepy and you went on at last 
in a sort of vacuum of weariness in 
which it was easier to go on driv- 
ing than to stop. 

For five years they had looked for- 
ward to this sort of holiday, had said, 
when the war’s over... when gas 
rationing’s over. . . This first sum- 
mer of peace, this first holiday, as 
they had planned it, had become the 
whole symbol of their return to se- 
curity, to their familiar world. How 
clear and carefree that first summer 
of peace had been in their anticipa- 
tion; how unlike the reality of the 
pressing newspaper headlines, of the 
tension of the radio commentators, 
of the newsreel pictures of the mush- 
room cloud over Bikini. 

Ralph was looking over Margery’s 
head out the back window toward the 
railroad embankment. The echoing 
thunder of a train sounded distant, 
came nearer. Suddenly she saw 
Ralph stiffen as though he had 
touched a charged wire. Margery felt 
the impact of his shock and turned 
to follow his look. 

The black unslackening bulk of the 
train had just come into view. 
Ahead of it, on the high embank- 
ment, a small white dog raced with 
desperate speed between the rails. 
The engine was. overtaking it, 
there were only seconds separating 
them. Margery had one _ unforget- 
table glimpse of the flying white 
body, lengthened and flattened by 
terror, of the roaring speed of the 
pursuing train. 

“Don’t look,’ Ralph commanded 
urgently, and in a moment’s instinc 
tive obedience she wrenched her eyes 


away. When she looked back the 
engine was rounding the farther 
curve. 


He must have got out of the way, 
she told herself. Just one sideways 
jump down the embankment. We 
didn’t hear anything. Surely we 
would have. He must have jumped. 

The freight cars were still going 
by, shaking the cabin. She could see 
the children coming back from the 
lake. It’s so hot in the bedroom they 
won't go to sleep, she thought. 

“T was a coward to look away,” 
she said suddenly. “I wish I knew. 
Do you know?” 

“It’s all right. 
Ralph answered. 

She did not know whether it was 
true or not. She would never know. 
We want people to lie to us, she 
thought. We hide our eyes and fool 
ourselves. . . We're all cowards. 

The children, shaking bright drops 
of water like puppies, were clamor- 
ing in the doorway. Their eyes 
sparkled, their hair clung in dripping 
points to their flushed faces. Marg- 
ery wanted urgently to kneel and 
put her arms around them, to hold 
their damp _ bodies _ protectingly 
against her. But it would have been 
a silly gesture and the still, heat- 
flattened landscape outside held no 
menace. 

She rose and began to unpack the 
supper carton. 


He jumped clear,” 


ON HUMAN LONGINGS 


\ THEN people in theatres rustle and 
“guzzle 
I long, rather wildly to toss them a 
muzzle! 
Mona GOULD 





The Telephone 


By PERCY JACOBSON 


bees telephone stood on a small 
pedestal beside his bed. To the 
man stretched out in utter weariness 
of spirit, it seemed like some squat 
evil Chinese’ god. A wide-nosed 
grinning sinister thing. A fate fraught 
with evil tidings. Its funereal black- 
ness a certain harbinger of death. 

The man shuddered at the thought. 
His fancy might well be near to pro- 
phecy. In a matter of hours this tele- 
phone could toll a bell to mark finis 
to all his happiness. The end of the 
loveliest chapter in his forty-five 
years of living. 

This man’s wife would die this 
NIBnt i. . «<a Very Small if. ..... the 
new pack failed to block an internal 
hemorrhage. Four blood transfu- 
sions had failed to hold a precious life 
from slipping its lovely slender case. 

Now, on the too wide bed, the heart- 
broken husband remembered, with 
fear, that look in the doctor’s eyes 
when he said in a kind but firm 
voice: 

“You look quite spent, Mr. Gort. 
Go home and get some rest, the hos- 
pital will call you if... .”’ He had 
hesitated. “Of course miracles do 
happen,” he added with great earnest- 
ness. “You might pray.” God, how 
he had prayed! 

The bedroom was white with moon- 
light. They had first met on just 


such a night. They had watched the 
moon spilling its unconscious beauty 
over the sea and she had said with 
a sigh, “All this is so lovely, too love- 
ly, too lovely to last.” 

He had taken her in his arms and 
promised, “I will make it last for you, 
my darling.” 

He had done his best. For sixteen 
years this man and wife had pooled 
all that came into their two lives. 
The eggs of their happiness were all 
in one basket, for she was too frail to 
bear him a child. And now, for the 
man, the basket was about to fall, 
and he knew that “All the King’s 
horses and all the King’s men” would 
never be able to put his h»ippiness 
together again. 

A bell rapped the silence of the new 
dawn. The dread of a horrible finality 
strangled his swift movement. It 
rang twice, three, four times before 
he could grasp the receiver. A 
drunken voice greeted him in raucous 
tones. 

“Whatcher t’hell ish the matter, ish 
that sho Mabel?” Thankfully Gort 
cut him off. It was a reprieve for the 
moment. 

Now it was not fear that clutched 
his heart so tight but a horrible sen- 
sation of nausea. He made an attempt 
to reach the bathroom. A _ pain, 
dagger sharp in its intensity, made 


him reel and gasp a faint cry for help. 
Down, down his left arm shot the 
agonizing pain, the telephone rang 
and rang. 

At the hospital, the switchboard 
operator was apologetic. 

“I am sorry, doctor, but Mr. Gort 
does not answer.” 

The interne smiled. ‘Don’t bother, 
Miss Ash, I guess the poor devil has 
fallen asleep. Gosh, won’t he be 
happy to know that his wife has a 
good chance to live?” 

The telephone stood like some squat 
evil Chinese god beside the man’s bed. 
It rang and rang. No fate now 
fraught with evil tidings. Death had 
made it impotent. It was just an- 
other ’phone. 

e e 


SOUR THOUGHTS 


HIS strident scene was once the 

realm 

Of whispering ash and towering elm, 

And silence reigned o’er oak and 
beech 

Where freight-trains wail and street- 
cars screech. 

Where chestnuts spread and maples 
waved 

Banks jingle cash and beards are 
shaved. 

On hills once crowned with gleaming 
laure] 

Pundits and politicians quarrel, 

And where once stood the lordly pine 

Smug civil servants sit and dine..... 

Lord, give man grace that he may be 

A tenth as noble as a tree. 


GEOFFREY VIVIEN 
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cil 2 e ® e of her own, built during the war. C Mi e B e M di 

I +4 Shi in ( Om etition Other Dominions — South Africa, oast 1ssion. rings e ical 
fa Australia, New Zealand — and the o 
if } . 1 
oy e e South American states — even the Aid W O 
i small ones—are taking a State. to Western Oufposis 

iz i S enace O rl qin sponsored interest in ships. A num- 

i} ; ber of British vessels have already e 
; HN begun to sail under foreign flags. bs 

| BY JO _ esteceibonde , The U.S. expansion is, of course, th 
i | Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London the phenomenon of the shipping | 
The present tremendous travel been released now that the strictest hited in the ee oe San 4. sa 
‘ : arti barriers have been broken prospective total o million dead- m 
urge limelights the change 4 1 gga d her : indeed weight tons of ocean-going ships the as 
which has taken place in world haiaiaaan pearls ‘ oo ae send - U.S. merchant fleet intends to cover in 
shipping since 1939. The pheno- Gee ee ee People the trade routes of the world. The pl 
menal expansion of U.S. ship- or ee a ae = jn very scale of the United States’ pl 
ping, linked with that of coun- aeRO ee peat, : pscingy- oe . shipping activities, however, makes tic 
trie hich tomatically looked being caged up so long, merely for it difficult to specialize, and special- ta 
<igg cps wes _ Y the sake of traveling. The question ES : eT ver 
to Britain for their sea _ trans- ’ : ‘ : ization has been the characteristic , 
is who can provide the ships which : +43 

port in former years, is a serious 411. ski h std ff thi of the hitherto unchallenged British 
coblem which Britain will have pis ocr beat Rags ee ‘S merchant fleet. There are luxury m\ 
: P te the | iain tad exceptional trade in movement. liners, utility liners, refrigerated car- ti 
o face in the immediate fu ure. The shipping business has changed go ships, tankers, and plain tramps. ‘on 
A long-term factor which will extensively since 1939, and it seems ‘There are vessels built specially for re 
also have to be considered is unlikely that it will return to its the North Atlantic or for the South ad 
the undoubted advantages of pre-war state. The greatest shipping African routes. de 
air transport. power then was Britain. Now the th 
United States leads. This change fi 

| London might, however, be only a shift of The U.S. Type 

Pe ee emphasis, from one shipping power The standard U.S. ship is now com- - 

T HE publicity given to the first to another—the United States was paratively small, fast and modern, 

voyage of the Queen Elizabeth strongly shipping-conscious for many mass-produced and serviceable for a 
as a luxury liner is considerably years before the war. variety of purposes. Its capital costs - 

more than the occasion itself seemed Perhaps more significant on the are still high, even by comparison 





to warrant. The voyage was sym- long term is the growth of shipping- with the British, but it is essentially 
bolic of the return to something like consciousness among so many na- an economical proposition and a very 





pre-war conditions in the luxury tions which normally took it for formidable competitor. In liners and Founded in 1905, the Columbia Coast Mission of the Chuch of England 

shipping business. granted that their oversea transport refrigerated ships, the British ser- sends four small ships throughout the year to 200 points of call along te 
n the last annual report of needs would be fulfilled by the ships vice is likely to hold its own, but in Canada's west coast to bring medical aid to 10,000 loggers, fishermen, 

Cunard White Star the late Sir Percy of Britain, the U.S., Greece, Norway, tramp shipping, the backbone of the Indians and their families. The Mission, with headquarters at Vancouver, 

Bates referred to the unprecedented or some other maritime power. merchant fleet, the prospect is unin- has a staff of 40 clergy, doctors and nurses. Two of the ships, the 

demand for movement which has Now Canada has a substantial fleet (Continued on Next Page) “Columbia” and “John Antle” (named after Mission’s founder), are in 





constant radio telephone touch with lumber camps and canneries, and 
provide ambulance service to the nearest hospital when necessary. The 
THE BUSINESS ANGLE Mission itself has two hospitals, at Pender Harbor and Alert Bay, services 
of which are free to those unable to pay. Above picture shows an in- 
jured logger at Simoon Sound receiving first aid from the “Columbia's” 
doctor soon after call over radio telephone; below, the injured man is 


Russia's Low Productivity being noe aboard the 100-ft. hospital ship for a —— 




















By P. M. RICHARDS 

In 

“THE extraordinary appeal of Russian Communism set for 247.8 million barrels, which is well below its +] 
to so many citizens of the western democracies, 1937 schedule of 327.6 million barrels. Russian oil ms 
whose own standards of living and of personal lib- production has been way below schedule ever since + 


erty are so 


1 higher, is explainable, of course, the first five-year plan. This has been the case de- 
is, notably cur current confusion of spite the fact that Russia’s “known reserves” have re- 









































‘ l res] our own democratic processes cently been estimated at 22.5 million barrels, or 10 F 
! and aims, the raising of Soviet Russia's prestige by per cent more than those of the United States. Owing ss 
' i her victories in the war and the apparently wide- to the mucn more advanced state of the U.S. econ- M 
4 S] notion here that Russia is fast becoming so omy, its oil production is about six times that of Rus- 
pe | as to be almost irresistible. It might be well sia, or around 1.7 billion barrels a year. In 1945 the 
our minds of some misconceptions on the U.S. shipped to Russia some six million barrels of : 
r point. The “bear that walks like a man,” says oil and petroleum products. The difference between nek 
enjamin W. Corrado in Barron’s, may look grim Soviet and U.S. production is not changed important- : 
i powerful, but he needs vitamins. His economic ly, even adding production from the countries within 
strength is much less than is commonly ascribed to Russia’s grasp. 
him by those who take only a surface look at his 
size, his war victories, his five-year plans or his be- Coal Prospects Brighter 
havior in the w : ] hambers ; 
, 7 ps ieakudes ta tnt aoeee ered i wabue tussia's prospects are brighter in respect of coal. 
' Russia has the largest standing army in the world Its fourth five-year plan pegs 1950 coal output at 
| six million men-—but stems from ‘vital economic 275.6 million tons, almost double the 1937 actual pro- 
sources. Corrado points out that many of the objec duction. But even this output is dwarfed by US. pro- 
tives of Russia’s first postwar plan are actually be- duction, which is expected to run around 700 million - 


tons by that year. 


low those set for 1942 under the last pre-war plan. ‘ war ‘ 
I The fourth most important element in industrial 


This fact reflects the wide destruction wrought by 





e x 2 S ~ . "0 ati “ia ~ 7 
the Nazis, a destruction only partly offset by indus- pl duction Consists of the non ferrous metals, and 
en RUA ilps sian EP Soars ae ion here again Russian production compares poorly with 
trial seizures in Europe and Manchuria. It will take that of the United Stat The US itv f 4 
Russia at least five years to get back to its pre-war aC OS See Speers. See e U.S. capacity for pri- 


mary aluminum production is over five times the am- 
bitious Russian objective for 1950; its magnesium 
capacity is over thirty times Russia’s 1950 goal; its 


level of industrial production, and this gloomy poten- 
t ised upon the fact that some minimum con- 


| sumer needs will have to be met from its industrial ; : 
i a neon se sata swt dag 4m, copper production more than four times, lead three 
production, despite the stress laid on heavy industry : : ; : : ‘ 
} LESS ic pet te eS ol : times and zinc output five times that of Russia. 
for military or other reasons. i: pee * . 
. These basic comparisons of raw materials tell only 
; part of the story, since the key to industrial strength 
Compares Poorly in Steel is a nation’s machinery, particularly machine tools, 
; nee points out Corrado. Russia’s own capacity for pro- 
Since iron and steel-making facilities are the most ducing machine tools is slight. Its 1950 objective is 
mr y nt in 36 rma . > . 4 trian?) z : ° 
important industrial segments to support industrial for a machine-tool industry able to turn out 74,000 


progress, it is important to note that Russia's steel units annually, which would be four times the cur- 
capacity is approximately one-fourth that of the rent capacity. Russia’s expansion in machinery is 
United States. Under its fourth five-year plan, Russia largely expected to come from seizures and repara- 
hopes to be producing 28.0 million net tons of steel tions. The U.S. machine-tool industry can turn out 
by 1950. Obviously, current output and capacity must some 15,000 units annually, and under wartime pres- 
be below that. The United States’ steel capacity is sure with the aid of subcontracting it produced 307,- 
over 90 million tons annually right now. Though 000 units in 1942. 























paneentie” Pe 


Russia will presumably work to increase its steel A major handicap for Russia is a shortage of 
Lk capacity, it is unlikely to be able to do so quickly. skilled labor. The relatively low efficiency of Rus- 
BB i It took the U.S. five years, even under wartime pres- sian workers is indicated by the fact that the U.S. in 
sure, to expand its own facilities by 10 million tons December, 1944, had 13,379,000 wage earners in the 

or 12'2 per cent. The same goes for pig-iron capa- manufacturing industries which operated the nation’s 

city, the Russian objective for which jis 21.5 million 1.7 million machine tools. In contrast, Russia had 

; tons by 1950, as against its 1942 schedule of 24.3 mil- twice as many industrial workers to support indus- 


lion tons. The 1950 objective is less than one-third of tries operating a considerably smaller number of 
the present U.S. pig-iron capacity of over 67 million machines. But Russia’s new plan provides for a 56- 





tons. — : hour week, or eight hours per day for seven days. 
Russia's most bitter disappointment probably is in More production incentives will be used to speed up 
its oil production, says Corrado, Its 1950 schedule is worker output. Above, matron and orderly at St. George's, the Columbia Mission hospital 








at Alert Bay, help a patient down the steps for convalescent exercise. 
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spiring, even though the United 
States’ Maritime Commission does 
not at present contemplate large- 
scale invasion of this field. 

British costs and conditions are on 
a higher level than those of less 
scrupulous competitors; and the im- 
portant trade in coal from Britain's 
own mines, which was a basic source 
of iramp revenue, has mostly wither- 
ed away. Tankers are mainly owned 
by the oil companies, and are not, 
therefore, operated on national lines. 

he nationalism in shipping (not 
basically affected by such tentative 
moves to international coordination 
as those discussed in Washington late 
in October) is, on the face of it, de- 
plorable. It runs counter to all the 
protestations of freedom in interna- 
tional trade; it savors of the “au- 
tarchy” which afflicted so many coun- 
trics between the wars. 

But it is, viewed in another light, 
more like the drive for industrializa- 
tion which is now commonly accepted 
as the primary producing countries’ 
revolt against the dominance of a few 
advanced industrial powers. It is, in- 
deed, the natural accompaniment of 
that revolt. Countries which have no 
merchant shipping must be at the 


mercy of the world shipping situa- 
tion, as at the present; and this de- 
pendence is no more acceptable than 
the dependence on world commodity 
demand which has been the curse of 
the primary producers in their pre- 
industrial period. 

For the world’s carrier nation of 
bygone times, however, the change 
is serious. Britain has a permanent 
deficit on trade account which has 
been balanced only by performing 
such services as shipping, and a radi- 
cal readjustment will be necessary 
when the world dearth of shipping 
facilities no longer assures profitable 
use of all the ships that can be mus- 
tered. 

What the longer-term future holds 
is a matter for anxious speculation 
in the shipping world. The recent 
series of distressing air accidents 
cannot disguise the fact that air 
transport has immense advantages 
over railways and shipping. 

It is the high-paying traffic — 
people, mails, and the more valuable 
goods—which is going to the airways 
at present; and it may be that in 
future years the ships will be carrying 
little besides the cruder commodities. 
Meantime, however, with traffic in 
people and gcods increasing, shipping 
space will remain scarce. 





in prospecting and exploration in 
Canada and built up $20,000,000 in 
assets. 

Estimated net earnings of $2.24 
per share for Hudson Bay Mining 
and Smelting Co., in the nine months 
ended September 30, indicate that 
profits for 1946 should be around 
$3 a share, a record for the company. 
The best previous year was 1943 
when $2.73 was earned before deple- 
tion, while in 1937 profits were $2.71 
a share. Ore milled during the 
three quarters was 1,378,526 tons and 
estimated net earnings, after all 
deductions were $6,167,302. The 
daily tonnage treated is slightly 
over 5,000 tons and with 2,200 men 
on the payroll the labor situation is 
fairly satisfactory. The program of 
general development being carried 
out is not quite as large as the 
management would like. Outside 
exploration work this year has been 
extensive, but nothing spectacular 
was revealed. Some results have 
been had from the testing plant for 
the treatment of zine plant residue 
and it is now hoped that a solution 
can be worked out. 

Values and widths encountered in 
the first nine drill holes at Joburke 
Gold Mines (controlled by Rush 





garded as indicative of a major 
structure. Four drills are in opera- 
tion and the excellent values and 
good widths have been obtained over 
a length of 600 feet. Two additional 
zones have been located from which 
gold has been panned. Two diamond 
drills are in operation on the prop- 
erty of Garnet Gold Mines’ con- 
trolled by Pen-Rey Gold Mines which 
adjoins Joburke Gold immediately 
on the west. The Garnet property is 
said to straddle the same main break 
as Joburke. Vincent Mining Cor- 
poration, holding a block of claims 
adjoining the Polomar Gold Mines 
group tying on to the east of 
(Continued on Page 43) 
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N E W S O 3 T H E M I N E S Lake and Berwick Gold Mines) in ASSETS OVER $12.000,000.00 yy 
the Groundhog River area, are re- 
. 
Use of European Labor Favored HAVE YOU 
to Aid Northern Development : 
aig yaaa ANY RUPEES IN YOUR PURSE? 
By JOHN M. GRANT 
 piphedatgemscosme <a appeals of late extraction, he states. “We brought 
have urged on the Government’ them in,” he continues. ‘They are 
the need of reasonable assistance if now getting old. The second genera- 
there is not to be a further slowing tion of these immigrants have 
up of northern development. Adding provided soldiers, mining engineers, 
his ice to the many, and speaking — skilled mechanics, carpenters, office 
from his personal connections with employees, etc., and some have gravi- 
mining for more than a third of a_ tated into the towns. The cities 
century. Andre Dorfman, president needed more labor for their own 
of Anglo-Huronian, Limited, a com- expansion. And we find that city 
pa extremely active in the financ- people do not make miners. Unless 
ing of new prospecting endeavors, the Government changes its policy 
makes a strong plea to again allow’ and again permits the mines to draw 
the mines of the Dominion to draw upon European labor, we must expect 
on European labor. The labor situa- a still further slowing up of northern 
tion in the north is due, in part only, development.” 
t: e war and shifting of men into ° 
the army and munition plants, The case of Kerr-Addison Gold 
Mr. Dorfman claims, the main cause Mines is cited by Mr. Dorfman. 
being that immigration of Europeans This young and outstanding gold 
Stopped some 15 years ago. producer in the Larder Lake area, 
° has only 450 men on the payroll, 
conclusions drawn by Mr. while it requires twice as many. 
from his personal While they are going ahead with the 


eriences as he started working in 
mines in 1910. The men who 
cleared the woods of Porcupine, 

‘ the population is now about 

.. and the land around Kirkland 

I ‘ where some 20,000 people are 
living, and the men -who have 
taught to mine and have thus 
contributed to the wealth in which 
have shared, are of European 


I fman are 
€ 
t 


plant increase to 4,000 tons per day, 
nevertheless they are worried as to 
the future supply of manpower. 
“Our belief in the mining possibili- 
ties of Canada is as great as ever” 
was the assurance given by Mr. 
Dorfman to shareholders of Anglo- 
Huronian, which company has in the 
last 12 years distributed $3,500,000 in 
dividends, paid out substantial sums 
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GOLD & DROSS 


It is recommended that answers fo inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 





E. H. D., Cranbrook, B.C.— The 
HIGHLAND-BELL LIMITED prop- 
erty, a silver-lead-gold producer in 
the Beaverdell district of British Col- 
umbia, in which Leitch Gold Mines 
and associates acquired stock control 
early this year, is not equipped with 
a mill. It ships the high grade ore 
to Trail, B.C., for treatment. I under- 
stand however, that the management 
hopes to have sufficient information 
by next spring on which to base a 
decision regarding a mill for -the 
property. A broad development and 
re-sampling program is being carried 
out with a view to determining the 
tonnage of milling grade ore. The in- 
tention is to continue to ship the 
high grade silver ore by the carload 
as formerly. Net profit for the first 
six months of 1946, after deduction 
for taxes and depreciation was 
$98.346, which compares with $122,- 
769 for the whole of last year. A 
profit of 12 to 13 cents a share is 
expected if the second half of the 
year gives as favorable a perform- 
ance as the first six months. A num- 
ber of new vein intersections were 
disclosed in diamond drilling during 
the past summer on the “Highland 
Lass” property. A development pro- 
gram is planned to open the “Bell 
Mine” at new low depth. 

R. D. T., Picton, Ont.—The recent 
activity and strength in shares of 
DETTA RED LAKE MINES is at- 
tributable to the securing of high 
gold values in diamond drilling. 
Three holes at 100-foot intervals, cov- 
ering an indicated length of 200 feet 
have been finished and with highly 
favorable results. In hole No. 13 in- 
complete assay returns’ showed 
$30.15 across 10.5 feet and $100.70 


across 5.6 feet, the company reports. 
The carbonate zone in this hole 
showed in a core length of 28 feet, 
while in hole No. 12, located 100 feet 
west, the carbonate .zone showed a 
core length of 11.5 feet. Assays of 
$96.20 across 3.4 feet, or $45.40 across 
7.3 feet are reported. Three sections 
in hole No. 6, 100 feet west of No. 12, 
showed visible gold. The most east- 
erly hole shows the carbonate zone 
to be widening. The Detta property 
consists of 15 claims in Balmer town- 
ship. Last June the company report- 
ed cash on hand of $183,276 and only 
nominal current liabilities. 

B. D. A., Toronto, Ont.—The vol- 
ume of business of STANDARD 
PAVING & MATERIALS LTD. for 
the year ending March 31, 1947, it is 
understood, will be moderately heav- 
ier than in the previous year. Good 
demand for-supplies and the main- 
tenance of a substantial backlog of 
orders provide a promising outlock. 
A contract for provincial roads in the 
Red Lake area has been secured, and 
this work will take considerable time 
to complete. The new asphalt plant 
completed here is operating satis- 
factorily. 

W. O. P., Red Deer, Alta.—The in- 
formation given you is correct. The 
McMARMAC RED LAKE GOLD 
MINES property in Dome township. 
Red Lake area, is a former gold pro- 
ducer. It is equipped with a 75-85 ton 
mill, but this has not been in opera- 
tion for two years. Up to the suspen- 
sion of milling it produced approxi- 
mately $1,472,500 from 118,825 tons 
of ore. Results of the current devel- 
opment and exploration campaign 
have been promising and it is alto- 
gether likely that consideration will 





BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 





Post-Election Reactions 


BY HARUSPEX 
THE ONE TO TWO-YEAR N.Y. MARKET (which dominates Cana- 


dian stock prices) TREND: Downside penetration of February 1946 low 
points by both the Dow-Jones railroad and industrial averages con- 
firms a primary downtrend as under way, duration and extent inde- 
terminate and the intermediate trend of the market is to be classed as 
downward from the May-June high points of 212.50 on the Dow-Jones 
industrial average, 68.31 on the rail average. 


On the day following the American elections, the market showed 
a rather marked decline. This was attributed by some to the fact that 
the opposition party as a result of such elections, came into control of 
the legislative branch of the American government, thus suggesting an 
almost certain stalemate over the two years ahead as the legislative 
branch on the one hand, the Administration on the other, manoeuvre 
for position in the great presidential battle to be fought in 1948. An- 
other explanation of this post-election weakness, however, is that it 
represented normal profit taking by those traders and others who 
bought in anticipation of a victory by the Republicans who are more 
fully represented by the industrial interests of the country and, when 
the ‘‘good news’’ was out, subsequently sold their holdings. If the latter 
viewpoint is correct, then the market strength setting in several days 
after the elections might well carry further, as discussed in the follow- 
ing paragraph. 

In the pre-election strength the Dow-Jones railroad average 
achieved decisive penetration of its mid-October rally point of 49.00 
but the industrial average fell short of its similar peak at 175.94. 
Renewed strength, based on various immediate developments of a 
temporary bullish nature, as discussed last week, carrying the closing 
rail average above 51.22—-its November 2 peak—and the closing indus- 
trial average to or above 176.95 would signal an intermediate uptrend 
as under way. Such development would suggest a try at the 185/190 
level on the industrials, or a full technical rebound from the recent de- 
cline. Decisive breaking by both averages of their early October lows, 
to the contrary, as would be disclosed by closes at 162.11 and 43.68, 


would reconfirm the intermediate and primary declines as still under 
way. 
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THE LONDON LETTER 


What's doing in Great Britain? You can depend on 
P.O’D., SATURDAY NIGHT'S resident correspondent, 
to keep you informed and entertained all in the same 
breath.—The Publishers. 


SATURDAY NIGHT, The Canadian Weekly 
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shortly be given to resuming produc. 
tion. The second ore area to be out. 
lined in recent work is said to be tak. 
ing shape at the south end of the 
workings on the first level. Continy. 
ation of this ore is indicated by an 
old surface hole, 35 feet to the south. 
west. In the north carbonate struc. 
ture at the No. 2 shaft, a drill hole 
from the second level, has cut the 
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J. P. LANGLEY & CoO. 


Cc. P. ROBERTS, F.C.A. 
Chartered Accountants 
Toronto Kirkland Lake 
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Plan for the things you want 
most and accumulate the required 
funds through a Canada Permanent 


Savings Account. Regular de- 
posits soon build a fund for obliga- 


tions, emergencies and _ future 
expenditures. Savings earn 2%. 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 


Cela celelerom Gel anlelcel ere) 


Head Office: 320 Bay St., Toronto 
Assets Exceed $67,000,000 

















Commission Brokers in LISTED and UNLISTED | 
INDUSTRIAL and MINING STOCKS 


S. R. Mackellar & Co. 


Established 1926 
Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
27 Melinda St. 


Toronto | 























International Petroleum 
Company, Limited 


Notice to Shareholders and the 
Holders of Share Warrants 


Notice is hereby given that a semi-a nual 
dividend of 25 cents per share in Canadian 
Currency has been declared and that such 
dividend will be payable on or after De- 


cember 2nd, 1946 in respect of the outstanding 
shares of the Company. 

The said dividend in respect of shares speci- 
fied in any Bearer Share Warrant o! the 
Company of the 1929 issue will be paid ipon 
presentation and delivery of Coupon No. 6¢ at: 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
King and Church Streets Branch 
Toronto, Canada 
The said dividend will be paid by eque 
mailed from the. offices of the Company 0 
November 30th, 1946 to Shareholders of record 
at the close of business on November 15th, 


1946 and whose shares are represented by 
Registered Certificates of the 1929 issue. ¢ 
The transfer books of the Company . 
closed from November 16th to December <"¢, 
1946, inclusive, and no Bearer Share Warrants 
will be ‘“‘split’’ during that period. ; 
Shareholders resident in the United States 
are advised that a credit for the 15% Canadian 
tax withheld at source or deducted upon Ppay- 
ment of coupons is allowable against the tax 
shown on their United States Federal Income 
tax return. In order to claim such credit the 
United States tax authorities require evidence 
of the deduction of said tax, for which She 
pose Ownership Certificates (Form No be 
must be completed in duplicate and the Bank 
cashing the coupons will endorse both © ar 
with a certificate relative to the deduction an 


payment of the tax and return one Certificate 
to the shareholder. If Forms No. 601 are not 
available at local United States banks, age 
can be secured from the Company’s office ° 
the Royal Bank of Canada, Toronto. 

Subject to Canadian regulations affecting 
enemy aliens, non-residents of Canada mes 
convert this dividend at current Canadian 


Foreign Exchange Control rates into U.S be 
rency or such other foreign currencies 45 ine 
permitted by the general regulations ©! peo 
Canadian Foreign Exchange Control ee 
Such conversion can be effected only throw 
an Authorized Dealer, {.e., a Canadian branc 


of any Canadian chartered bank. The Ageoe 
of the Royal Bank of Canada, 68 bere” 
Street, New York City, is prepared to ner 
dividend cheques or coupons for collec an 
through an Authorized Dealer and conve' 
into any permitted foreign currency. 
By order of the Board, 
Cc. H. MULLINGER, 

Secretary: 

434 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Canada 
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zone 70 feet farther to the southwest 
with a 3.3-foot section assaying 2.7 
ounces. Preparations are being 
made to open up this ore from the 
third horizon. 

Cc. M. 8S., Fort William, Ont.—yYes, 
the declaration of a quarterly divi- 
dend of 25 cents a share on the com- 
mon stock of BARBER-ELLIS OF 
CANADA LTD., payable _ Dec. 15, 
places the shares on an annual divi- 
dend basis of $1 per share, or double 
the previous regular rate of 50 cents 
. share. Disbursements this year to- 
ta] $1 a share, an increase of 25 cents 

share over the 75 cents a share 

id for 1945. Regular payments of 
1914 cents a share and extras of 

14 cents a share were made in 
each of the three preceding quarters. 

R. H. S., Toronto, Ont.—Extremely 
interesting results have marked dia- 
mond drilling to date at the AKAIT- 
CHO YELLOWKNIFE GOLD 
MINES property, under option to 
Frobisher Exploration Company, lo- 
cated north of and adjoining Giant 
Yellowknife. While officials state it 
is a little early to foretell the length, 
width and value of the orebody, it is 
considered an important orebody is 
being defined. Over 20 holes have, so 
far, been drilled and yielded values 
ranging from 0.20 ounce to 8.5 ounces. 
with sections averaging up to 1.6 
ounce over 15 feet. The length of the 
indicated ore-bearing zone is now 
over 700 feet. Two drills are operat- 
ing and the company is extending its 
exploration north with holes at 100- 
foot intervals. 

T. S. M., New Westminster, B.C.— 
The common stock of WESTEEL 
PRODUCTS, LTD., has been placed 
on a regular annual dividend basis 
of $1 a share with the declaration 
of a semi-annual of 50 cents a share 
payable Dec. 14. Directors feel the 
company’s earning power and pres- 


ent financial position justifies the 
dividend action, states G. W. Hutch- 
ins, president, who adds that if fu- 
ture earnings and conditions war- 
ranted, the policy would be to add to 
such dividends by declaration of 
extras from time to time. Conversion 
to ‘peacetime operations has been 
successfully completed. With labor 
conditions more stable in the basic 
steel industries, the outlook for con- 
tinued profitable operations appears 
satisfactory. 

B&B KG, Victoria, BC—The OS- 
ISKO LAKE MINES property has a 
most interesting location adjoining 
Noranda Mines on the east and 
south, but the shortage of manpower 
has delayed commencement of the 
proposed exploration drive from the 
2,475-foot of Noranda Mines. It is 
hoped men will be available for this 
underground exploration this winter 
and intentions are to also carry on 
a deep diamond drilling campaign 
from the ice. Several shallow drill 
holes were put down last summer 
for geological information. The deep 
work is planned to follow up previ- 
ous diamond drill indications of 
rhyolite rock considered favorable 
at around 2,500 feet. The company 
earlier this year increased its cap- 
ital from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 shares 
and from the underwriting will re- 
ceive $978,878 in cash, leaving 436,- 
366 shares in the treasury. 

P. N. G., Aurora, Ont.—Directors 
of GODFREY REALTY CORP. have 
authorized an interim disbursement 
of $46 per share out of the company’s 
assets, reports V. H. Chislett, secre- 
tary. When all liabilities have been 
settled, a final distribution of assets 
will be made and shareholders will 
be notified to surrender their share 
certificates against payment of the 
final distribution, which is unlikely to 
exceed $1 per share. 





twice or three times as great. 
The STOCK APPRAISER di- 
vides stocks into three Groups 
according to their normal velo- 
city in relation to the Averages. 





The Stock Appraiser 


By W. GRANT THOMSON 


QUCCESSFUL investment depends on knowing two things:—(1) What 
to buy (or sell) (2) When to buy (or sell). The Stock Appraiser— 
a study of Canadian stock habits—answers the first question. 

All active and well distributed stocks (with a few minor exceptions) 
advance or decline with the Averages. 
stocks do not normally move as fast as the averages, while on the other 
hand the very speculative issues have a relative velocity more than 


The better grade investment 


The Factors affecting the long- 
er term movements of a com- 
pany’s shares are ascertained 
from a study of their normal 



























Features: 









Experience— 
A Return of 4%% 


In every business, experience is an important factor in 
successful operations. The Canadian Food Products Limited 
organization has wide experience in the operation of its coffee 
shops, restaurants, bakeries, candy manufacturing plants and 
industrial food services. 


We offer as principals the new issue of: 


Canadian Food Products Limited 


444% Cumulative Convertible Redeemable 
Preference Shares $100 par value 


Price: $100 to yield 4.50% 


— Earnings for the period November Ist, 1940 to August 10th, 
1946, averaged 2.69 times Preference dividend and for 
1946 fiscal year estimated 4 times. 


—Convertible into 4 Common Shares to 1951 and into 
3 Common Shares to 1956. 


—Sinking Fund for Preference Shares commencing 1952. 


A Prospectus will be gladly furnished upon request. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Winnipeg 
Ottawa 
London, Eng. 





Limited 
TORONTO Vancouver 
Montreal New York Victoria 
Hamilton Kitchener London, Ont. 





























“Mine Bonds” 
—A Record of Security and Profit 


Our booklet “Mine Bonds” is an enlightening study of 
the financing of some of Canada’s producing mines. It 
shows how, with security, capital has appreciated and 
excellent profits accrued on common share bonuses. 
Interesting facts and figures are contained in “Mine 
Bonds”. A copy will be gladly sent to you upon request. 
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purchases be made, even of stocks with favorable ratings, with due re- 
gard to timing, because few stocks will go against the trend of the 
Averages. 
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The Investment Index is the average yield of all stocks expressed 
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Consolidated Press Limited 


DIVIDEND NO. 26 


Notice is hereby given that a quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents per share for the 
quarter ending December 3lst., 1946, 
has been declared on the Class “A” 
shares of the Company payable on the 
2nd. day of January, 1947, to share- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on the 13th day of December, 1946. 
By order of the Board, 
E. L. Patchet, 
Treasurer. 

Toronto, Ont. 

October 30, 1946 
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The Board of Directors has declared 
this day the following dividend. 


No par value Common Stock 





No. 28. Interim, 20c. per share, 
payable December 31st, 1946, to 
holders of record at the close of 
business November 22nd, 1946. 
L. C. HASKELL, 
Secretary. 
| Montreal, October 25th, 1946. 














The Consumers’ 
Gas Company 
of Toronto 


NOTICE 
oft 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
OF THE SHAREHOLDERS ot [he 
Consumers Gas Company of loronto. 
to receive the report o: the Directors, 
for the Election of Directors tor the 
ensuing year and for tne transaction 
of such »ther business as may 2roper- 
ly be transacted at she meeting. wili 
be held x» the Companys Board 
Room. 17 ioronto Street. Torcnto. on 
MONDAY the 18th WAY OF NOV- 
EMBFR. at 12 o clock noon. 
By Order ot the Beard. 
EDWARD J rUCKER, 
Genera: Manager. 


Toronto, October 9th, 1946. 








News of the Mines 


(Continued from Page 43) 
correlate the intersections from 
former drilling, which over a length 
of 500 feet gave assays from 35 cents 
up to $500.50 across widths up to 
4.9 feet. 

ee 

A private preview of a new motion 
picture “Northern Frontier,” phcto- 
graphed by Associated Screen News, 
and forcibly bringing home the 
growth of the Yellowknife area in the 
Northwest Territories, was recently 
given for a gathering of newspaper- 
men. The feature film which was 
sponsored by Giant Yellowknife, Fro- 
bisher Exploration, Salmita North- 
west Mine, Discovery and Colomac, 
will be an eye-opener to most people 
who see it. It shows how airplanes 
and dog teams co-cperate to reach in- 
to this wilderness and then follows 
through with some highly interesting 
scenes in the camp as the search for 
gold goes on. 

e 


An all-time record in the number of 
mining claims staked and filed with 
the mining recorders during the first 
nine months of the current year is 
reported by Ontario Department of 
Mines, Altogether 17,497 mining 
claims were recorded and this exceeds 
the previous high of 17,280 claims for 
the whole year of 1936. The Sudbury 
district continues the leader in stak- 
ings and September witnessed the fil- 
ing of 954 claims beating the previous 
months high of 909 for that district. 
The Port Arthur-Kowkash district had 
319 claims recorded and Red Lake, 
third position for September, with 170 
recordings. 

A timely presentation on the “Fu- 
ture of Northern Canada” has been 
prepared by John B. Harvey, of 
Brewis & White Limited, which the 
latter has published in an attractive 
booklet. It is a further contribution 
to those dealing with the increasing 
importance of the Canadian North- 
land, not only economically, but also 
from the standpoint cf Canada’s new 
strategic position at the crossroads of 
aerial traffic between three continents. 
Mr. Harvey presents a case for an 
elaborate and immediate construction 
program for transport and communi- 


cation facilities in the north regard- 
less of cost, as a consequence of which, 
he states, these territories would then 
become populated in co-ordination 
with an extensive program of immi- 
gration, so vital to Canada’s future 
economy. Mr. Harvey warns that 
if the people of Canada do not give 
serious thought to these transcending 
questions, it may well be that in years 
to come, we shall wake up some morn- 
ing and hear over the radio that Can- 
ada does not belong to us any longer. 
A complimentary copy of this booklet 
may be secured by writing Brewis & 
White, 200 Bay Street, Toronto. 
Crosscutting and drifting are now 
proceeding on two levels at the Cache 
Bay property of Obalski (1945) Limit- 
ed, in the Chibougamau area of Que- 
bec. The shaft has been sunk to a 
depth of 277 feet. An assay plant was 
recently moved to the property and 
diamond drilling is also in progress. 
J. R. Giroux, president and managing 
director, states that the Chibougamau 
road is proceeding faster this year 
and although handicapped at the be- 
ginning of the season by much rain, 
the road should reach Lake Chama- 
chouan this fall, which, he says, would 
represent approximately 2/3 of the 
road to Obalski property completed. 





This British “dustman” has found a 
pre-Boer-war alarm clock and an 
antique teapot in a London garbage 
can. These will be sold to dealers. 











MEMBERS 


Toronto Stock Exchange 
Montreal Stock Exchange 
Montreal Curb Market 
Calgary Stock Exchange 
Vancouver Stock Exchange 
Winnipeg Stock Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
The Investment Dealers’ 
Association of Canada 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
WINNIPEG 
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Vancouver 
Victoria 
Calgary 
Edmonton 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Moose Jaw 
Lethbridge 
Portage La Prairie 
Swift Current 
Kenora 
Toronto 


Montreal 
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To Traders in Stocks and 
Bonds 


We offer traders and investors complete facilities 
for buying and selling listed and unlisted indus- 
trial, mining and oil stocks as well as in Govern- 
ment, Municipal and Corporation bonds. 


These facilities are exceptional because we are 
members of six Canadian Stock Exchanges and 
have fourteen offices from Montreal to Victoria all 
directly connected by private wires. 


You are invited to use our offices for active trading 
or occasional investment transactions. Our statis- 
tical department is at your service to supply facts 
and figures about any securities in which you are 


Eastern business men, when travelling West, are 
et quotations and service from our 
Western offices. They may also keep posted on 
quotations while en route, through 4 

place on Transcontinental trains 
tations for leading Canadian an 


piving market quo- 


JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


Fourteen offices from Montreal to Victoria 
connected by direct private wires. 


ulletins we 


American stocks. 





WINNIPEG 
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NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Sixty-Eight Yonge St. 
TORONTO 1 


R. H. CAMPION 
Manager for Canada 


E. S$. HEATON 
Assistant Manager 


Our agents represent 
the one who pays the premium and the one who pays the loss 


Agencies and provincial management offices 
from coast to coast and in Newfoundland. 
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F YOU ARE an income taxpayer with children under 
16 years of age, you are advised to register them 
now for Family Allowances, if you have not already 


done so. 


In that way, taxpayers in all income groups can 
obtain the full benefit from Family Allowances and 
the exemption from taxable income of $100 for each 
child, as provided for in the Income Tax Amendment 
passed during the last session of Parliament. 


These changes take effect on January Ist, 1947, 
and from that date on, the Income Tax Department 
assumes that all taxpayers with eligible children are 
receiving Family Allowances. However, you MUST 
REGISTER YOUR CHILDREN to get Family 


Allowances. 


to 


If you have not already done so, follow the in- 
structions below and REGISTER your children 
NOW. 


1. Family Allowances Registration forms are 
obtainable at your local post office. 
Fill in the form according to directions. (If 
you have received Family Allowances pre- 
viously, please state and give Family Allow- 
ances serial number). 
Write on the face of the form: “Payment 
to Begin, January, 1947”. 
Mail it to the Regional Director, Family 
Allowances in the capital city of your 
Province. 
DO IT NOW! Your children will be the 


losers if you do not register in time to start 
payment in January. 


REGISTER NOW FOR 


FAMULY ALLOWANCES 


if you have not already done so 


Published under the authority of 
wy ij 
Hon, BROOKE CLAXTON, Minister, DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL HEALTH & WELFARE, OTTAW 


NOVEMB 
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